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Chronicle 


Home News.—On January 4, the joint resolution of 
the Senate and House became effective when the House, 
following the example of the Senate, voted to override 
the veto of the President. The Sen- 
ate, on December 13, by viva voce 
vote with a large majority, passed a 
resolution drawn up by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture the object of which was to provide relief to the 
farmers of the country. The resolution, having set forth 
in a preamble that the farmers under present conditions 
cannot dispose of their products even at production cost, 
proposed to remedy that condition by providing for the 
revival of the War Finance Corporation, and for con- 
veying information to the Federal Reserve Board that 
in the opinion of Congress the Board should grant liberal 
extensions of credit to the farmers on the security of the 
agricultural products now held by them. The House 
approved of the resolution, on December 18, by a vote 
of 212 to 61, after it had been amended by striking out 
the preamble and the section relating to the Federal 
Reserve Board. The Senate eventually accepted the 
amendments of the House and the resolution went to 
the President. 

President Wilson vetoed the resolution, and set forth 
his objections to it in a message which was read in the 
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Senate on January 3. He declared that he was thor- 
oughly in favor of assisting export trade, but was of the 
opinion that the method of doing so contemplated in the 
joint resolution would do more harm than good. The 
difficulty in the way of export trade, he declared, was 
not inability on the part of private corporations or 
interests to finance such trade, but inability on the part 
of Eurone to pay for such exports. The Allied financial 
meeting at Brussels had advised against direct financial 
assistance being given to the countries of Europe, because 
at present there were no well founded prospects of ulti- 
mate repayment. The President said that he was on 
the same principle opposed to extending indirect financial 
assistance. Resumption of the activities of the War 
Finance Corporation, which at his order had been sus- 
pended in May, 1920, would be harmful to the orderly 
and natural processes of business and finance. The effect, 
he continued, of the activity of the War Finance Cor- 
poration would be to involve the Government in ordinary 
business operations, with the result that further taxes 
would be necessary and additional burdens would be laid 
on the people. The time has come, in the opinion of the 
President, for the nation to resume its usual business 
methods without Government interference. 

The Senate, immediately after the reading of the 
President’s message, and with practically no discussion 
of his objections, which in the main were those which 
had already been proposed by Secretary Houston and 
set aside, passed the resolution over the President’s veto, 
by a vote of fifty-three to five. The following day the 
House of Representatives, by a vote of two hundred and 
fifty to sixty-six, also voted to override the Presidential 
veto. 

As the matter now stands, supplementary measures 
must be passed if the revival of the Corporation is to be 
effective. Funds must be put at the disposal of the Cor- 
poration, running up at the very lowest estimate into 
many millions. This is a very serious proposition in 
view of the fact that the deficit of the Treasury at the 
end of the present fiscal year will probably amount to a 
billion and a half dollars. Even if the necessary funds 
should be provided, there is the further difficulty of the 
inflexible opposition to the plan of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Houston has declared that he wlll not 
grant the desired credits because of the situation in Eu- 
rope, and as, under the terms of the act of April 5, 1918, 
which created the War Finance Corporation, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has discretionary powers, it is 
within his right to block the operation of the resolution 
unless the original act is amended so as to deprive him 
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of these discretionary powers. Another difficulty is the 
fact that the President must appoint two members to fill 
existing vacancies on the Corporation, and the required 
confirmation of such appointments would call for a de- 
parture on the part of the Republican Senators from 
their policy of confirming no nominations during the 
present session. 


France.—Elections to fill one-third of the seats in the 
Senate were held January 9. Senators are elected for 
nine years, and one-third of the body comes up for elec- 
tion every three years. The Depart- 
ments alphabetically from Ain to 
Gard were contested. Returns from 
74 seats of the 98 contested indicate gains for the Mod- 
erates and losses for the Radicals. With 24 seats not 
voted for on January 9, the Republicans elected 33 out 
of 35, while the Radicals show only 33 as compared with 
54 seats previously held by them. The Liberals gained 
one seat. M. Paul Deschanel, former President of the 
Republic, barely escaped defeat, being elected for Eure- 
et-Loire by a majority of only two votes. Former 
Premiers Combes and Doumergue were also elected. 


Moderates Gain in 
Senatorial Elections 


Germany.—One of the results of the note addressed 
to the Allied nations by Germany will probably be to 
secure for the latter an extension of time in which to 
fulfil the obligations of the Treaty. 
France in a note of December 31 
charged the German Government 
with having failed to live up to the promises made at 
the Spa conference. French complaints were arranged 
under eight heads. Germany in reply declared that as 
much has been done as was possible, that every aid has 
been given to the Allied Commission, that great quanti- 
ties of arms have been handed over, and that the dis- 
arming of the Einwohnerwehr of Bavaria and East Prus- 
sia will be completed in two months. Some of the French 
demands, according to German contentions, go beyond 
the terms of the Treaty, and on these points it is recom- 
mended that arbitration be employed. The German 
reply, while not altogether satisfactory to the Allies, and 
to France in particular, has produced in the main a 
favorable impression, and it is believed that at the next 
meeting of the premiers, which is to take place in the 
near future, a compromise will be effected by which the 
Germans will be given a longer time in which to fulfil 
the Spa obligations. Further occupation of German ter- 
ritory by the French will in the mean time be postponed. 


The German 
Note 


Ireland.—As yet there is no sign of peace in Ireland, 
for British officiais are as active as ever. One day there 
were twenty-one raids in Dublin, another day, twenty- 
four. The usual number of arrests 
was registered and courts martial are 
active, the newest victim being Father 
Dominic, chaplain to the late Lord Mayor of Cork, who 
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is accused of having had seditious papers in his posses- 
sion. Priests are arrested quite freely, apparently with- 
out charge and certainly without vindication of justice. 
As was expected, the court martial that tried the mur- 
derer of the venerable Canon Magner has, according to 
press dispatches of January 7, declared the murderer in- 
sane, a decision quite according to the card. In 1920, 261 
persons were killed and 116 wounded. Besides this, 
from June to September, 82 civilians died in Ulster, as 
a result of wounds. Moreover, 68 court houses and 530 
barracks were destroyed, 163 barracks were damaged ; 
there were 998 raids on the mail and 46 on coast guard 
stations; there were also 2,801 raids for arms and 119 
on revenue officers. That these barbarous conditions 
will continue to prevail is clear from the fact that the 
Castle has announced its intention to destroy Sinn Fein 
houses in the vicinity of scenes of attacks. The same 
fortress of Prussianism has cut off mail from Tipperary, 
Sligo and Donegal, and extended martial law so that one- 
third of the country is now guarded under the iron heel 
of British tyranny. Outside of Britain there is great 
sympathy for unhappy Erin. Thus in Italy, the Corriere 
d’Italia of Rome, the Cittadino of Genoa, the Domenica 
del Corriere of Milan have recently had most sympathetic 
articles. In France, the Monde Illustre is to be added 
to the papers that have espoused the cause of Ireland. 
In England itself there are not lacking voices of protest. 
Recently, Mrs. Virginia Crawford, the well-known writ- 
er on social questions, who had just returned from Ire- 
land, spoke before the Catholic Women’s Suffrage So- 
ciety on “ What I Saw in Ireland.” In the course of her 
remarks she declared now that “she knew the truth 
from personal experience and eye-witness, she was de- 
termined not to remain silent on the fact that the Gov- 
ernment was doing things in Ireland as bad as any that 
had been done by Germany.” Mrs. Crawford has writ 
ten her experience$ for the Liverpool Catholic Times and 
Catholic Opinion for December 25, 1920. The following 
are some abstracts from the article: 

From Dublin I went across into Galway and spent two days 
at Mount Bellew. Although the whole district has been remark- 
ably quiet, a body of Black and Tans were quartered in the 
village, and numerous arrests had been made. A terrible feature 
is the number of floggings that take place, men being dragged 
from their beds at night and beaten with the butt ends of rifles 
by the Black and Tans, or if caught away from home not only 
flogged, but compelled to walk home naked. From Mount 
Bellew I was motored to Tuam, and there I saw the remains 
of the fine Town Hall burnt out, and at least a dozen shops 
with only their walls standing. I was received with the greatest 
kindness by the venerable Archbishop of Tuam, and had the 
privilege of hearing from his own lips of his persistent efforts 
to establish peace in his diocese. His own people have observed 
the truce of God he urged upon them, but none the less 
shootings and raids by the forces of the Crown have con- 
tinued as before. Nothing, however, will deter the Arch- 
bishop from pursuing his réle of peacemaker. At Tuam, 
too, I saw, in the house of a well-known resident, the shattered 
remains of one of the finest collections of Waterford glass in 
the country, deliberately smashed to splinters a week or two 

















previously by armed and masked men under the pretext of 
searching for arms. Needless to say, the owner has had no 
redress. 

From Tuam I went on to Galway City, the centre of the 
most terrorized district in Ireland. I had already been warned 
by a well-known Galway man and strong Nationalist and anti- 
Sinn Feiner that Galway was under no law save that of the 
Black and Tans. These and the so-called cadets were rushing 
about the streets in great numbers in lorries with loaded rifles 
pointed at the passers-by, in curious contrast to the peaceful 
peasants bringing their fat geese into market that Saturday 
morning. “It is no use Henderson coming here,” a priest said 
to me; “no one will dare give him information, with the like- 
lihood of being shot the next night.” The brutalities committed 
culminated, as everyone knows, in the terrible murder of Father 
Griffin, a priest who took no part in politics, but who was guilty 
of having heard the dying confession of the man Quirke, shot 
by the Black and Tans. 

Another visitor to Ireland, Arthur Henderson, M.P., 


a British Labor leader, declares: 


It is impossible for me to exaggerate the deplorable conditions 
existing in Ireland. Coercion is applied with such indiscrimi- 
nate violence that the people are terror-stricken. It is actually 
safe to say that life was safer in Brussels during the German 
occupation than it is now in Cork, Dublin and Londonderry. 
No man is safe; even women and children run terrible risks of 
being shot while in the streets. Looting and arson are com- 
monplace. I know of ten persons who were robbed by servants 
of the Crown. The Government’s policy is reactionary in its 
conception; brutal in its application and destructive in its con- 
sequences. Repression more drastic than that practised by fire 
and sword will be necessary to keep Ireland enslaved and 
every resource the Irish people possess will be used in such 
circumstances to awaken the civilized world to the enormity of 
England’s crime. 

A third English visitor to Ireland, William Archer, 
dramatic critic and playwright, writes: 

In 1917-18, when I was on the staff of the Ministry of In- 
formation, it was my duty to make a close study of the German 
atrocities in Belgium. I found them proven to the hilt, not only 
by Belgian but by German evidence. On the basis of this study 
I wrote a play introducing no incident for which I could not 
give chapter and verse. It was called ‘War is War; or the 
Germans in Belgium.’ The armistice came before it could be 
produced and made it, as I then supposed, out of date for ever. 
It was published by Mr. Duckworth and who will may read it. 
But I was hasty in supposing it out of date. With a change of 
names and some slight adaptations it might very appositely be 
produced today under the title of ‘War is War; or the British 
in Ireland.’ I admit that Prussianism in Ireland has rather 
more provocation than it had in Belgium; but it is no less hate- 
ful, stupid and self-defeating in the one country than in the 
other. I am going in a few days to the United States. In order 
to enter that country one has to fill in various papers, declar- 
ing, among other things, one’s nationality. Under this heading 
I feel sorely tempted to write “British, I am ashamed to con- 
fess.” Hitherto I have always felt a certain foolish but par- 
donable pride in writing the word. 


But, perhaps, ex-Premier Asquith is most scathing of 
aij in this denunciation: 








Cold-blooded, deliberate murder has been traced and credited 
to uniformed servants of the Crown and things are being done 
in Ireland by authority and incitement of the executive which 
would take a fitting place in the blackest annals of the lowest 
despotism of the European world. 


And all these witnesses are British. 
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Italy.—The dangerous illness of his Eminence Car- 
dinal Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan, shows to what extent 
he is beloved by his faithful people. His palace was 
daily thronged with his sorrowing 
children, until the gates had to be 
closed to protect the illustrious 
patient. Milan and Lombardy are literally in mourning 
for their chief pastor. The scenes that took place gave 
evidence that all realized that they were losing a 
leader and a friend. Whenever it shall please God to call 
to him this model bishop, Andrea Ferrari will leave to 
his diocese two splendid legacies. One is the Catholic 
University of Milan, a work for which the illustrious 
Cardinal toiled for many years and which, finally, after 
many difficulties, is a living actuality and ready to start 
on its splendid mission of educating the Catholic youth 
of Lombardy and its sister provinces. 


Cardinal Ferrari, the 
People’s Friend 


Still nobler even in some respects is a social work 
which the Cardinal has had at heart more than any- 
thing else in his fruitful episcopate. This is to be the 
erection of a great establishment to be called the “ Casa 
del Popolo,” the “ People’s House.” The 330,000 lire 
presented to his Eminence on the occasion of his jubilee, 
and soon raised to the splendid sum of 1,500,000 lire, he 
devoted entirely to this new institution which he had 
projected. Itis to be the “ People’s Home ” in the truest 
sense of the word, an establishment destined to meet 
all the social and domestic needs of the working popula- 
tion of Milan. There will be large dormitories of a thou- 
sand beds, where workmen will be able to obtain at cheap 
rates, safe, sanitary and comfortable lodgings for the 
night; “ people’s kitchens,” baths, reading rooms and 
dining rooms capable of accommodating five hundred 
persons. There will be a department for commercial 
schools of shorthand, typewriting and schools of 
accountancy, and lastly professional schools with respec- 
tive workshops and laboratories; departments of elec- 
tricity, chemistry, textile industry and applied art, in 
addition to which there will be a typographical school. 
Over and above this, there will be “ hostels ” or boarding 
rooms for both university and college students. In addi- 
tion, the various diocesan social works, such as the Cath- 
olic Labor Union, the diocesan Giunta, the Catholic 
Women’s League, will there have their offices. For , 
the intellectual needs of the working classes, a popular 
library and a large popular theatre capable of holding 
5,000 persons will be opened. For the direction of this 
immense undertaking, a community dedicated entirely to 
Catholic action has been formed. This will not be a re- 
ligious body, but will be composed of a number of priests 
and young men, who will dedicate their lives to the car- 
rying on of this vast and splendid social organization 
according to statutes minutely lad down and approved 
by the Cardinal. The “ People’s House ” will perpetuate 
for years to come the name and the generosity of a great 
Catholic bishop, Andrea Ferrari. 
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Syria.—The Beirut correspondent of the Osservatore 
Romano furnishes accurate and interesting details with 
regard to the creation of the new State of Great Li- 
banus and of the action taken by the 
Catholic clergy in this important 
event. The new state came into 
being in the late summer of the past year, and its erec- 
tion was solemnly proclaimed at that date at Beirut by 
General Gouraud, the commander-in-chief of the French 
expeditionary forces. The correspondent of the Osser- 
vatore, who seems to be singularly well informed, does 
not hesitate to assert that the creation of what he calls 
the “Grande Libano” is due to the efforts of the Cath- 
olic clergy and in an especial manner to those of the 
Catholic Maronite Patriarch. It is true, he writes, that 
the great majority of the population, no matter what their 
religious beliefs, worthily represented by their chosen 
delegates, were united in a striking degree on this one 
point, and that they were fully resolved on the erection 
and organization of the new State. They were still more 
unanimous in the choice of the Maronite Patriarch as 
’ to carry their 


The Patriotic 
Maronite Clergy 


their representative and ‘“ mandatary ’ 
views and legitimate demands to Paris. 

In spite of his advanced age, the Venerable Patriarch 
Huayek, accompanied by two of his suffragan Bishops, 
and by the Melchite Bishop of Zahle, left Syria for the 
French capital. Catholics, schismatics and infidels, every 
element of the population, had nothing but the best 
wishes and the most sanguine hopes for the success of 
the mission of the Patriarch and his colleagues. In Rome 
the envoys from the Libanus were welcomed by the Holy 
Father and were encouraged by him in what was con- 
sidered an eminently patriotic duty. In Paris the Syrian 
delegates obtained from M. Clemenceau, then at the head 
of the government, formal pledges for the success of the 
contemplated plan. When after the return to the Libanus 
of this first delegation, it was thought wise to send an- 
other commission to Paris to insist on the pledges made, 
it was again one of the suffragan Bishops of the Maronite 
Patriarch who was designated to act as chairman. When 
the “ Grande Libano”’ was solemnly proclaimed as a new 
State, and received its charter from General Gouraud, 
acting in the name of the French Government, the words 
and acts of the French commander, let it be clearly un- 
derstood that he considered that the work of the Catholic 
Maronite Patriarch and of the Catholic clergy had exer- 
cised a paramount influence in bringing about the happy 
result. It may be added that the action of Patriarch 
Huayek and his fellow Catholic Bishops in thus present- 
ing the claims of the new State prove once more that 
the Catholic Church is the champion of the people and 
of liberty. 

But this beautiful picture is not without its dark side. 
With such splendid results before them, one might ex- 
pect that, for some time at least, the anti-clerical element 
and those elements which ever side with it, of discord 
and disorder, might refrain from the treacherous attempt 
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of turning to their own advantage the erection and con- 
stitution of the new State. Such hopes were to be de- 
ceived, and by the instrumentality of a so-called Demo- 
cratic party. Of the personnel of this party only the 
members of its Board of Directors are definitely known. 
But the party has already launched its program and is 
trying to win the press over to its views. According to 
the articles of the program thus far given out, the Demo- 
cratic party intends to help the government in the fulfill- 
ment of its duties, to spread among the people the spirit 
of a true brotherhood, to find out those who are most 
capable of filling the various posts of the government 
and to present them for such offices. The Democratic 
party professes to respect all religions, but does not rec- 
ognize in religious leaders any right to represent the peo- 
ple. The party, moreover, asks to be recognized by the 
State and to be authorized to establish centers. 


From the program thus far given out, it is evident that 
the Democratic party intends to eliminate the influence 
of the clergy from the life of the new State and to sub- 
stitute its own. Its aim is to usurp for itself the power 
possessed by the clergy in the Libanus, a power which 
the clergy has from time immemorial exercised for the 
benefit of the people. When the Democratic party speaks 
of religious leaders, it means in a special manner the 
Catholic Maronite clergy so prominent in the new State. 


The leader of this Democratic party is Hassan Assir. 
Mussulman and Francophobe, Hassan Assir failed not 
long ago in his attempt to perpetuate in Syria the bar- 
baric rule, morals and civilization of Islam represented 
by the Emir Feisal. He is now trying in some measure 
to carry out his anti-christian plan through the means of 
the Democratic party’s program. He was joined by a 
handful of Sunnite Mussulmen and a Druse, a few Greek 
schismatics and two Maronites, Freemasons. On the 
Board of Directors of the Democratic party, the majority 
are Mussulmen, and there are several Freemasons. But 
Islam and Masonry have done nothing to bring about the 
creation and the organization of the Great Libanus, 
and it is base ingratitude for them to attempt to under- 
mine the influence of the clergy to which the new State 
owes so much. The correspondent of the Osservatore 
does not think that the Democratic party will for the 
present at least make much headway. The influence of 
the patriotic Maronite clergy is yet too strong among the 
people, who gratefully remember the services they have 
for centuries received from their valiant priesthood, and 
still look to it as its shield against persecution. But, as 
the fate of the country will now depend upon the votes 
and the decision of the people, they must be prepared to 
play their part intelligently and conscientiously. They 
must then be educated to understand and to defend their 
rights and privileges, if they would not again fall under 
a tyranny as odious as the Turkish bondage from which 
the creation of the new State has delivered them. The 
Maronites of the “ Grande Libano” will face their new 
trials as faithfully as they did those of the past. 
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The American Catholic Historical Association 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


Historical Association was held in the Fairfax 
Room of the New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., December 27-30, 1920. It will be recalled that 
the association was organized last year at Cleveland dur- 
ing the meeting there of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, when a group of some fifty Catholic students and 
writers of history met for the purpose of establishing a 
national organization whose object is study and research 
in the field of general Catholic history. It was decided 
that the meetings of the Association should be held at the 
same time and place as those of the American Historical 
Association. It has been the custom for some years for 
the following organizations to hold their meetings at the 
same time and place as the American Historical Associa- 
tion: The American Political Science Association, Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, Mississippi Valley Association, 
Agricultural History Society. It was felt that with all 
these members of the American Catholic Historical As- 
sociation could establish intimate relations which could 
scarcely help but bring about better understanding in 
regard to many historical, social and political questions. 
Some of the papers read at this first meeting were 
worthy of note. Undoubtedly one of those that should 
attract the most attention was that by the Rev. F. Joseph 
Magri, D.D., of Portsmouth, Va., on “ The Compilation 
and Preservation of Church Historical Data.” He em- 
phasized the fact that the announcements on Sundays 
and holydays in various churches represent extremely 
valuable data for history and that their preservation is 
very important. The custom of having the announce- 
ments written on flying sheets which afterwards were 
destroyed or lost has played sad havoc with the attempts 
of historical students to get at details of the histories of 
parishes. Those who are making history seldom realize 
how interesting and valuable apparently unimportant 
details may prove to be, even a few generations later. 
The discussions brought out the fact that pastoral letters 
of the Bishops should be preserved, for often when 
wanted they are lacking, and that they should be printed 
on a determined size of paper so that they can be bound 
together. Parish announcement books should be of defi- 
nite form and substantially bound to make preservation 
easy. Probably every pastor in the land, had each heard 
the discussion, would have felt a new interest in his own 
parish affairs and realized the necessity for making brief, 
but permanent, records of important events in his parish 
history no matter how passing in their interest they might 
seem to be to him. 
Nothing illustrated better the value of a National Cath- 
olic Historical Association than the papers on the second 
day on two such old-fashioned historical problems as 


‘ii first annual meeting of the American Catholic 


‘ The Rise of the Papal States to Charlemagne’s Corona- 
tion” by the Rev. Joseph M. Woods, S.J., of Woodstock 
College, Maryland, and “ The Personality and Character 
of Gregory VII in Recent Historical Research” by the 
Rev. Thomas Oestreich, O.S.B., of Belmont Abbey, N. C. 
An abundance of new light was thrown on these old ques- 
tions, which are so often a subject of discussion, and 
references were given which would make it easy for 
teachers and serious students of history to solve the prob- 
lems that have been brought up by recent writers and at 
the same time to contradict facile, inimical assertions on 
subjects associated with these two church questions. 

On the other hand, the paper of Mr. Michael J. Slat- 
tery of the National Catholic War Council showed how 
near we of this generation are to writing an extremely 
important chapter in Catholic history. 

Perhaps the most impressive contribution to the pro- 
ceedings was that made by Professor Herbert Bolton of 
the University of California on “ The Value of Mis- 
sionary Archives in the Study of Early American His- 
tory.” Professor Bolton has spent many years in collect- 
ing and collating manuscripts of the old missions in 
Mexico and has probably done more than anyone else of 
our time to call attention to the immense amount of his- 
torical material still available in missionary archives in 
Mexico. He emphasized for the crowded audience which 
taxed the capacity of the Fairfax Room of the New Wil- 
lard Hotel the fact that while we have been accustomed 
to think of the French Jesuits in their missionary efforts 
among the Indians of Canada and New York as repre- 
senting a veritable climax of unselfish devotion in the 
midst of hardships, unapproached anywhere else on the 
continent, the Spanish Jesuits on the Pacific coast had 
done even more. He noted that when he first made this 
statement an editor had inserted the words “in propor- 
tion to their numbers” and that was exactly what he 
meant, but there were three times as many Spanish Jes- 
uits at work on the Pacific as there were French Jesuits 
on the Atlantic seaboard, which was not at all what the 
editor meant by his correction. 

Long before the English came to Virginia missionaries 
had tried missionary work among the Indians there; they 
were in South Carolina long before Charleston was 
founded; they were in Georgia almost centuries before 
General Oglethorpe went there. Professor Bolton out- 
lined some of the immensely interesting prospects for the 
development of this early history of America that now lie 
before us, and that will add some extremely important 
chapters of the most valuable kind to our history. Fortu- 
nately contemporary documentary evidence remains in 
abundance for us. 

Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, in his presidential address on 
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“History as a Science,” brought out very clearly the 
purpose of the new National Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion and how much good it could accomplish. He called 
attention to the fact that it was just after the magnificent 
letter of that great Pope, Leo XIII, with regard to the 
Vatican Library and the use of Catholic libraries gen- 
erally for historical purposes, that the American Histori- 
cal Association was founded and a new incentive given 
to historical studies everywhere. That great Pontiff 
had in this, as in his Encyclical on Labor, his finger on 
the pulse of his time and anticipated developments that 
were just about to come. Catholic historical associations 
were founded in this country about that time and have 
done good work, yet have never received all the encour- 
agement and patronage which they deserve. Dr. Flick 
felt that every town of any considerable size, with a rea- 
sonable proportion of Catholics in it, ought to have a 
group of Catholics interested in historical matters, organ- 
ized and holding meetings at certain times in the year. 
This was a duty which the Holy Father commended, 
feeling sure it would bring great blessings in its train. 
Now that there is a National American Catholic Histori- 
cal Association there is a fine opportunity for such groups 
to send delegates to the annual meeting and thus get in 
touch with workers in Catholic history from various 
parts of the country. 

Dr. Flick declared that Catholic universities and col- 
leges and schools should have the deepest interest in this 
matter. It is because of lack of knowledge of history 
that bigotry still continues, and distinguished converts in 
recent years, like Professor von Ruville in Germany and 
Bishop Kinsman, have shown that the touch with Cath- 
olic history meant more than anything else in bringing 
them over to the Church, and a great many other edu- 
cated converts have said the same thing. Real missionary 
work can be performed in this way. Every Catholic uni- 
versity in the country should have an endowed chair of 
Catholic history, and wealthy Catholic men and women 
of our land could not do anything better calculated to 
accomplish real and lasting good than to establish foun- 
dations of this kind. The universities and colleges and 
schools themselves should be interested in the American 
Catholic Historical Association to the extent at least of 
becoming a life member of that body. Already a number 
of them have asked for life membership. Though this 
is only the first year some $1,500 have been invested in 
Liberty Bonds, so as to make a start for an endowment 
fund for Catholic research. All life memberships are to 
be put into this fund. The alumni societies of Catholic 
universities and colleges and academies should above all 
be interested in this matter. They are kept active when 
they are asked to do things rather than when things are 
done for them. A proposal that alumni societies should 
become life members of the American Catholic Histori- 
cal Association would awaken attention in the member- 
ship to the all important question of Catholic history, 
and the organization needed for its proper development. 
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As an illustration of how much the meeting of the 
American Catholic Historical Association at the same 
time and place with the American Historical Association 
and allied societies may mean for the advance of under- 
standing as regards important historical questions, the 
luncheon conference for those interested in the history of 
the Latin-American countries may be instanced. Pro- 
fessor Shepherd of Columbia introduced the subject, 
showed the obverse and reverse of the Monroe Doctrine 
and pointed out its sentimental and pragmatic signifi- 
cance. Sentimentally all were agreed about it, but prag- 
matically the United States aroused suspicion through 
some of the things that we had done in the Carribean 
region. There was now a definite opportunity for inti- 
mate agreement between the Spanish-American and the 
English-American countries. The one thing needed for 
this was understanding. Those who took part in the dis- 
cussion pointed out that there was an especial likelihood 
in the midst of our increased commercial relations with 
South America that the United States might miss entirely 
the cultural significance of South American life and think 
only of the people there as mercantile customers from 
whom as much money as possible was to be made. If 
that should happen the South Americans, more than ever 
before, would have the feeling that America’s interests 
were bound up in the dollar. The professor of history 
at the University of Lima, Peru, who was present, 
reminded the audience that the South American republics 
owed their freedom more to the example of the United 
States than to any other factor. They were now more 
closely bound by commercial relations than ever before. 
More than half of their imports now came from the 
United States. There is a magnificent opportunity for 
rapprochement. All that is needed is understanding, and 
while there are points of friction, there is an underlying 
sense of fraternity and an admiration of the moral ideals 
of our great statesmen, such as Abraham Lincoln, that 
will surely bring us together. Professor Bolton of the 
University of California suggested that not a little of the 
discussion evinced an air of patronage of the South 
American countries utterly inappropriate. Dr. Condé B. 
Pallen declared that what ,was needed was not so much 
understanding among the adults as better instruction for 
the young. The young people in our high schools were 
still being given, though not so seriously as when he was 
younger, false ideas with regard to the history of Spanish 
America. 

Another illustration of the value of the meetings in 
common was at the dinner held by all the associations in 
combination at the New Willard and at which some 400 
people sat down. The speeches at the dinner were far 
above the ordinary standard of dinner addresses in 
interest and significance, and the French Ambassador, the 
Secretary of War, the Commissioner of the District, the 
Presidents of the Associations proved to have interesting 
messages. The representative of the American Catholic 
Historical Association, after the new group had been 
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properly introduced to the members of the other associa- 
tions present, had his opportunity to say something with 
regard to the background of history and how extremely 
important it was that principles and definite details of 
information, and not theories, nor mere working hypoth- 
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eses from biology, nor prejudices of various kinds, should 
be permitted to dictate tendencies in the writing of his- 
torical documents, if we are to make genuine scientific 
history in our generation, and, of course, this is the pur- 
pose of historical societies. 


The Reunion of Christendom 


FLoyp KEELER 


have been put forth looking towards the reunion 

of Christendom, and equally remarkable in the 
small amount of real advance in this direction. I have 
tried to keep the readers of America informed as to the 
progress of these events, and of their significance from a 
Catholic point of view, showing as far as I could the flaw 
in all these schemes, and foreshadowing in some measure 
the failure to which I have just referred. 

A year ago in October the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church drew up a tentative “ con- 
cordat”” whereby Congregational ministers might by the 
acceptance of certain conditions, receive ordination in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and yet, at the same time, 
continue their ministry in Congregational churches. The 
doctrinal requirements were very meager, so meager in 
fact, that many high-churchmen felt them to be utterly 
inadequate, and were not a little concerned when so 
staunch a High Churchman as Dr. Manning of Trinity, 
New York, espoused the cause of this “ concordat.” By 
these terms they required merely the acceptance of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene creeds, with no statement as to what 
constituted an adequate belief in these formularies; the 
Holy Scriptures as the rule of faith; the episcopate 
(which their application for admission would seem to 
include, though without any statement as to what this 
involved in a doctrinal sense); and the Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which again are not 
carefully defined. 

A little later Bishop Darlington of Harrisburg, Pa., 
was sent as an official delegate to work for reunion with 
the Old Catholics and with the various schismatic East- 
ern Churches. The terms that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church offered in these instances were very different. 
They involved a belief in the seven Sacraments as defined 
by Catholic theology; they accepted the first seven ecu- 
menical councils whose decrees contain many things not 
easily reconciled with the Thirty-nine Articles or with 
the ordinary Anglicanism of today, and they set forth 
statements repudiating the “reformation” in no 
uncertain terms. They also offered certain terms of inter- 
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communion, providing, for example, that where a priest 


of one of the bodies represented was not to be had, its 
communicants might be entitled to receive the Sacraments 
at the hands of the representative of the other. Such a 
“ concordat ” would mean recognition of Anglican Orders 





and would virtually unite the contracting bodies. It is 
reported that such an agreement was actually signed by 
Bishop Darlington and Bishop Herzog of the Old Cath- 
olics in Switzerland. This action does not commit the 
whole Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
however, much less the Anglican Church throughout the 
world, to the matters contained therein, for it has never 
been ratified by any authoritative body among Anglicans 
anywhere so far as I am aware. But it is an indica- 
tion of how things are tending in those quarters. 

The Greeks were a little more cautious, and while 
professing the greatest friendship refused to commit 
themselves without further examination. Their atti- 
tude may be well summed up in the following statement 
from Golos Cerkvi, the official organ of the Russo-Greek 
Church in North America: 


Upon the basis of the acknowledgment of the necessity of 
sacramental Apostolic succession, of the seven Sacraments, and 
the seven ecumenical councils, a concrete platform is estab- 
lished upon which we may debate minor questions, which should 
be very easy of solution. 

From our side the matter is very simple. We naturally ac- 
cept these premises. The task before our Anglican brethren is 
one possibly a little more difficult, for it is necessary that they 
should obtain the assent of their entire episcopate, or at least 
of their law-making authorities, to these premises. If the Angli- 
cans were able to present to our patriarchal synods a basis of 
agreement sent unanimously from the episcopate of the Anglican 
Church there is hardly any question that within a very short 
time canonical inter-relation could be established. We Ortho- 
dox Catholics are most desirous for such an approach from the 
Anglican body. Nothing would please us more than to realize 
that in the great mission field of America our two bodies should 
be united in contending for the Nicene Faith. Unfortunately 
we realize the difficulties in which the Anglican Church finds 
itself, and we in turn are confronted with the same difficulties 
in dealing with our sister Church. 

Overtures have been made to us that we should set forth a 
regulation whereby in communities where there be no priest 
of our Church or other official teacher our people be recom- 
mended to seek their spiritualities from the nearest Anglican. 
This we could easily do were we assured that the nearest 
Anglican would be of the mind that is so well expressed in the 
concordat of Bishop Darlington. Our Anglican brethren will 
take no offense when we say that we have no such assurance. 
For that reason we find ourselves unable to do that which we 
would like to do and accept the hospitable invitation so gener- 
ously accorded us. 


Which amounts to a very polite way of saying, “ We 
would like to come into communion with you, but you 
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haven’t proved that we can do it without betraying our 
principles.” 

The Greek Churches had representatives at the Ge- 
neva Conference in August, where some eighty different 
religious bodies were gathered in an attempt to find a 
basis for union, and these kept their eyes and ears open. 
They were not misled by fine rhetoric or empty phrases 
about “our essential oneness.” They were fully aware 
that before they could feel that Anglicanism holds the 
teachings of this proposed concordat, the proposal must 
be “sent unanimously from the episcopate of the An- 
glican Church.” How absurdly simple, yet how impos- 
sible! Even the attenuated Lambeth appeal was not sent 
out unanimously. Bishop Hall of Vermont has recently 
made public the fact that he voted against it, together 
with his reasons for so doing. It is true his objection is 
based on ‘‘ Catholic” grounds, and because he felt the 
Lambeth resolutions were, to put it plainly, too Protest- 
ant, but it goes to show that no proposition can secure 
the vote of all Anglican bishops, and certainly no really 
Catholic statement could command so large a vote as did 
the resolutions actually passed. Of this there is no doubt 
in the minds of any who know. 

Bishop Hall feels that putting into practice the Lam- 

beth resolutions would, as he expresses it: 
not satisfy the needs of persons outside our communion, while 
it would distress and upset many of our most earnest people, 
and at the same time set up a fresh barrier between ourselves 
and both the Latin and Greek Churches, which would be con- 
firmed in their suspicions as to our abandonment of belief in 
Holy Orders as really sacramental, conferring Divine grace, and 
not merely a human appointment of ministers. 
And so they have, so far as any action has been taken in 
accordance with them. Up to date these results, as far 
as I am aware, are two. First there was the consecration 
of a Swedish Lutheran “ bishop,” in which ceremony two 
English bishops took part at the invitation of the Swed- 
ish Church, actuated by the statements of the Lambeth 
Conference. Setting aside the question as to the succes- 
sion in Sweden, this “ regularizing ” of their Orders from 
an Anglican point of view adds nothing to the safe- 
guarding of the doctrine or Orders or of the Catholic 
Faith generally. It is certain that the Swedes do not 
hold the Catholic theory of Orders, and these “ Anglo- 
Swedish” bishops do not feel themselves to be more 
“Catholic” than their fellows whose consecration was 
not aided by the presence of two gentlemen “in scarlet 
convocation robes,” one of whom at least, the notorious 
Bishop Hensley Henson of Durham, has certainly never 
been supposed to hold a very high opinion of his office 
and whose intention to confer Catholic Orders must cer- 
tainly be held most doubtful. 

The other event, which seems to be the outgrowth of 
Lambeth and of the Concordat in this country, though 
without waiting for the formal acceptance of either of 
them, is the calling of a Congregational minister to a 
position on the staff of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Detroit. 
This seems to have taken place merely by the consent of 
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the Bishop of Michigan who is receiving him, and of the 
Bishop of Massachusetts who confirmed him, without 
any concordat or anything else. Just how the canons of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, requiring subscription 
to certain formularies, and various other formalities, of 
those who would be admitted to her Orders, are sur- 
mounted is not told us. But what is a canon among 
friends! 

Numerous Congregational ministers have in the past 
become Episcopaliafis, but most of them were obliged to 
take at least part of the seminary course, and all of them 
were put through the canonical examinations, serving 
their period as candidates for Holy Orders, as prescribed 
by the laws of the Church, before ordination, but in this 
instance there seems to be none of this. In fact, while 
the reverend gentleman was confirmed by Bishop Law- 
rence, he has not yet received episcopal ordination and 
has only just resigned his Congregational pastorate. His 
own statement as to how he looks upon the change may 
be edifying. He says: 

In making this change of official connection, I am yielding 
none of my loyalty to the great essentials for which Congre- 
gationalism has struggled and for which it stands. Nor do I 
modify my antagonism to any of the faults in Episcopalianism. 
Bishop Williams of Detroit (a man of the Phillips Brooks and 
Wilfred Grenfell type), and the men whom he has gathered 
about him and with whom I shall work, recognize that, by ac- 
cepting episcopal ordination, I am in no sense to be taken as 
repudiating my former ministry or yielding to any new convic- 
tion. . . . Doctrinally, I can see no difference—there is one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, one 
body in Christ, many varying gifts, but the same spirit. 


Is it any wonder that Rome does not view with much 
sympathy plans for reunion which work out in such 
ways? How can Catholic-minded Episcopalians recon- 
cile themselves to such things? For if this kind of “ re- 
union ” goes on, it will be utterly impossible to tell what 
is what or who is who, and this not only from a Catholic 
point of view but from the point of view of an Anglican 
who holds even a modicum of their ancient tradition and 
practice. And how can the Anglican Church escape the 
charge of insincerity and duplicity, however well-mean- 
ing be its members, if it continues to send forth appeals 
based on the acceptance of one set of terms as being 
true in one direction and another set in another? How 
can two equal seven? And it amounts to just that when 
it is analyzed. Seven Sacraments for Greeks and Old 
Catholics, and the Sacraments recognized as true means 
of grace, centering round and radiating from the great 
Sacrament of the Eucharist—the very Body and Blood 
of the Immaculate Lamb of God, who was slain from 
the foundation of the world. Two Sacraments for Con- 
gregationalists and other Protestants, and these Sacra- 
ments mere badges of an empty ceremony of initiation 
in the one case, and of the last act of an absent teacher 
in the second. “ No fountain giveth out at the same 
place both sweet water and bitter,” yet here it is tried. 

I have no appeal to make to those who are satisfied 
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with Protestantism. It is incomprehensible to me that 
it should satisfy anyone, but it seems to do so; but to 
those who hold that the Catholic religion is true, who 
believe that Our Lord Jesus Christ founded a Church, 
who consider themselves as Catholics and so as bound 
to obey that Church, to such I say, with the prophet of 
old, “ How long halt ye between two opinions? If the 
Lord be God, follow Him, but if Baal, then follow 
him!” The challenge rings clear once more as it rang 
long ago on Carmel. Never mind what the world thinks 
or says, never mind what you have taught or held in 
the past, this is a crisis and you must meet it as real men 
meet crises: by facing the truth without flinching. If 
two equals seven, then stay where you are, but if this 
is impossible, then come where your beliefs compel you 
in conscience to come. You will never regret the step. 

And to my Catholic friends, those who have a life- 
long heritage of the Faith, and perhaps an ancestry for 
generations back of them who have had that happy 
privilege, I say, you know little of what it means to fol- 
low out these plain and simple directions. As the angels 
wonderingly and reverently gazed on the Sacrifice of the 
Son of God, so do you with wonder behold the throes 
of a soul endeavoring to find its way out of the dark- 
ness into light. Even though you.may not comprehend 
the struggles, you can aid by continual prayer to God to 
send His Holy Spirit rightly to guide into all truth, those 
who so earnestly seek it. And may God bless both you 
and them through your prayers! 


Lessons from a Socialist Daily 


ALBERT P. SCHIMBERG 


OR nine years there has been a Socialist daily news- 
paper in Milwaukee, the Wisconsin metropolis that 
repeatedly placed a Socialist in the mayor’s chair, elected 
Victor L. Berger to the House of Representatives, and 
is recognized as a bulwark of Socialism in the United 
States. 

For nine years this paper, the Milwaukee Leader, has 
been disseminating Socialist doctrines in an efficient 
manner, in the only manner that is efficient in our day, 
by getting into thousands of homes six days of the week. 
The only more efficient method would be to get into these 
homes seven times a week. 

December 7, 1920, marked the ninth anniversary of 
the Leader. The issue of that date printed congratula- 
tory messages from Morris Hillquit, from the Socialist 
mayor of Milwaukee, from the managing editor of the 
Call, New York’s Socialist daily. It gave a btief sum- 
mary of the paper’s history, recited its encounters with 
what it regards as capitalistic persecution and govern- 
mental tyranny. 

The Leader is our enemy in so far as it stands for and 
propagates principles in violent conflict with principles 
that we hold and ought to propagate. However, it is 
scarcely more ovr enemy than are many non-Socialist 
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newspapers. In fact, the Leader is cleaner than many 


another daily. 

And though our enemy in some respects, the Leader 
will do us a friendly service if it teaches us the lessons 
that strike hoine with special emphasis at sight of the 
ninth anniversary number. 

The first of these lessons is that our Socialist brothers 
were not so slow as we have been to see, and act upon, 
the common-sense, obvious fact that opposition must be 
met on even terms. They realized that to spread their 
doctrines, advance their cause, they had to reach the 
people in their homes every day, as does the press that 
opposes Socialism or ignores it. 

Another lesson is that difficulties, almost an assured 
thing in the course of every newspaper’s existence, can 
be overcome by persevering determination, can be suc- 
cessfully surmounted if the stockholders and the staff 
are devoted to the cause that their paper upholds. 

Here are some excerpts from the Leader’s anniversary 
summary of its history: 


These nine years have been years of growth. The 
small circulation of nine years ago has grown big, so big that 
the mechanical equipment has been doubled and 2,500 additional 
square feet of floor space has been occupied. 

But these nine years have also been years of constant 
struggle. Financially there were many dark and gloomy 
days. When that anxious period had been weathered and the 
sun was beginning to peep through, the storm of war broke and 
the Leader became the center of persecution. All the livid 
lightnings and tumultuous thunderbolts of enraged cxpitalism 
were unloosed and hurled at this paper. Its second-class mail- 
ing right was canceled in 1917 and is still withheld. To send 
this paper through the mails we have to pay several times as 
much postage as the capitalist papers pay. 

In 1918 the Leader’s right to receive mail was canceled. Since 
that time, all mail arriving at the Milwaukee postoffice ad- 
dressed to this paper, has, by orders from Washington, been 
stamped undeliverable under the espionage act and returned 
to the senders. 

Without an atom of excuse for these outrages the Leader 
was twice raided by sleuths, its editor-in-chief indicted and sen- 
tenced to prison, another of its editors indicted, and the paper 
itself indicted. The indictments and the prison sentence are 
still hanging over the paper and the editors. 


So much for one kind of difficulties, extremely serious 
ones, despite which the Leader survived and continued 
to do its work. Advertising presented other difficulties. 


The Leader's circulation ran up to 44,000 copies and it had 
to buy another press. Then came a test of the mettle of the 
Milwaukee movement. The enemy was keeping advertisers 
away. It was costing more to get out a paper than it was sold 
for and every new subscriber was a loss. 

These early days brought their trials. It is remembered how 
the banks were the first to withdraw their advertising; how the 
department stores followed next, under orders. 


It seems that the advertising troubles lessened in the 
course of time, orily to increase again later. Says the 
anniversary issue: 


The loss of the second-class mail right was made the 
excuse for the department stores withdrawing their advertis- 
ing. And “Loyalty” legion men by threats and otherwise 
forced some of the other advertisers to do likewise. 
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A Catholic paper would not likely be called upon to 
encounter and overcome the Leader’s most serious diffi- 
culty, conflict with the Government. 

As to advertising, it is true that a Catholic paper 
appearing but once a week and covering a wide territory 
cannot secure much of the advertising that forms the 
bulk of a daily newspaper’s income, the big department 
and men’s furnishing store advertising. But the paper 
that is local and daily will get this advertising, and this 
we can have. 

Perhaps at first there will be some reluctance on the 
part of advertisers. However, when the majority of 
Catholics in a community are readers of the local Cath- 
olic daily, in which case few of them would be readers 
of any other local daily, merchants will realize that this 
large number of possible buyers can be reached only 
through the advertising tolumns of their own paper. 

A third lesson is this: a newspaper that stands for 
principles, that champions a cause in which its readers 
have deep faith, will make enthusiasts out of its readers 
and bind them to their paper with such strong bonds of 
loyalty that nothing can shake their confidence, nothing 
can induce them to withdraw their ardent support. 

In its ninth anniversary issue the Leader pays grateful 
homage to the unswerving and practical loyalty of its 
readers: 

No publication, anywhere, at any time, ever had a host of 
more faithful friends than the Leader. They (its oppo- 
nents) would have killed it but for you—you devoted readers 
and supporters. It has been the plain, everyday folks who have 
sustained this paper and it has meant continuous sacrifice. 
When the big stores said Leader advertising did not pay, the 


Socialist women were organized to save their purchase slips 
and bushel baskets full were sent to show who were their 


patrons. 

The Leader says that when it was forced to advance 
its price to two cents, “ very few subscribers were lost.” 

Not only would a Catholic daily escape the most seri- 
ous difficulties that beset the Leader, but standing for 
high principles and upholding a cause, it would rally 
around itself a devoted, enthusiastic following. 

The manner in which the stockholders and the staff 
of the Leader stood by their guns cannot but excite our 
admiration, though we disagree with them and neces- 
sarily oppose some of their doctrines and their tactics. 
But why stop at that? It is natural to admire an enemy’s 
fighting qualities. And it is a sensible thing to learn 
from him. We can learn from the Leader that we can 
have, not only one, but a chain of dailies whose stock- 
holders and staffs will display the same determination 
and sacrificing spirit. Surely a Catholic daily, an 


exponent of the cause nearest to the hearts of its adher- 
ents. will not fail to evoke the loyal support of its readers. 

Give our Catholic people wherever it is possible an 
opportunity to sustain local Catholic dailies, and I wager 
they will show themselves as constant and as whole- 
heartedly devoted to them as the Socialists are to the 


Leader. 
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Propaganda 


LAWRENCE FLICK, JR. 


fh ieron curious reader may find in any dictionary which 
has gone into a new edition within the last two or 
three years a dozen pages of addenda, words coined by 
the war. 

To this extent at least the blood of millions has 
enriched the language. 

“ Blimp ” is there, and “ Bolshevism ”; “ slacker ” and 
“tear-shell”; “Busy Bertha” and “T. N. T.”—the 
whole savage, war-begotten tribe which we may hope the 
glossaries of happier years will give decent burial, laid 
deep in the rich loam of kindlier words, with an “ Obs.” 
for epitaph. 

There is one term, however, for which the reader will 
seek in vain among these accretions. In the body of the 
book, where it has an ancient and an honored place, he 
can find a word spelled with the same letters and pro- 
nounced in the same way. But the meaning he will find 
written there, and the meaning given the word by the 
cant of the day, are as widely sundered as the times 
which gave them currency. 

The word is “ propaganda.” 

Your dictionary will tell you that “ propaganda,” in its 
first and proper sense, is used by the Catholic Church. 
It means “ a Congregation of Cardinals charged with the 
management of missions ”’; also, “a college instituted by 
Urban VIII to educate priests for missions.” 

Truly a venerable and worthy word, calling to mind 
some of the pages that are brightest in the history of 
man! Usage has given the word cognate meanings, the 
dictionary informs the amateur in philology, chief among 
them “ any organization for spreading a particular doc- 
trine or system; the doctrine or system thus propagated, 
and the scheme or plan for propagating a doctrine or 
system.” 

Here is a tolerably wide range of meanings from which 
to make a choice, and not one to describe the word that 
has become a part of every-day slang. It is as hard to fit 
a definition to this new “ propaganda,” as it is easy to 
mark out the subterranean burrowings of the modern 
propagandist. 

The word is most affected by the cynical and sophisti- 
cated, who pronounce it with unction and employ its 
powers without scruple. The propagandist is the super 
press-agent. He is the highly efficient and well-paid 
employee of sinister and selfish interests. 

War-time propaganda so colored the multitudinous 
events of the last six years that the true history of our 
times never will be read by anyone now living. Propa- 
ganda fostered and made possible a peace defeating ends 
which the world, by the glamor of an earlier propaganda, 
believed would justify and ennoble the miseries of war. 

Propaganda at present is working frantically to uphold 
an economic system founded on injustice. An interna- 
tional propaganda, functioning through inspired inter- 
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views, lying cable dispatches and a thousand more subtle 
agencies, is seeking to poison the well-springs of the 
world’s judgment about Ireland. Propagandists are 
fighting the battles of avarice, of misgovernment and of 
false ideals, whether economic, or social or religious. 

It may be asked how any campaign of lying, extraneous 
to the Catholic Church, and not directed at her, concerns 
us as Catholics? What matter is it to us that the hun- 
dreds, covetous of wealth or power, play at a heartless 
game in which the millions are pawns? 

We Catholics reckon our faith as part of our income; 
we bank our deeds more frequently than our dollars, and 
draw sight-drafts on Heaven’s treasury. We are content 
with little, hoping much. 

No one would wish to change the Catholic’s instinct 
of aloofness. It saves him many a heartbreak as well as 
many a temptation. But it is no virtue to hold back when 
peril threatens. 

Society is beset by so many evils today that it would take 
another Jeremias to record them and to pronounce upon 
them the wrath that is to come. A portion of these evils 
is like the twitchings of a tired man’s muscles, reflexes 
caused by the fatigue poisons of war. But not all. The 
vaster part is the’ result of malicious meddlings with 
the body of the time by quacks and charlatans, who set 
up maladies to profit by them. 

Against these artificial ills the Catholic is bound to 
make a stand. They are essentially immoral. To a 
greater or a less degree they must strike ultimately at 
the Catholic Church, if only because the Church is the 
one aggressive exponent today of morality carried to a 
strictly logical conclusion in every human dealing. For 
the Catholic to declare war on these ills is as simple a 
matter of self-protection as it would be to help put out a 
fire that threatened his home. ; 

Suggested remedies there are in plenty for the time’s 
disease, each guaranteed to work a cure. Where so many 
have been offered, it may not be amiss to tender yet 
another, a panacea simple yet complete. This is a large 
dose of truth, to be taken daily and without dilution or 
disguise. It is a remedy which the empiricists of the 
hour seem to have overlooked. 

Certainly your canting propagandist, who talks of 
“ Americanization” as a remedy for discontent, yet 
thinks and works in terms of wage dependency and work- 
shop benevolence, that numbing anodyne which cozens 
the worker while it coddles him, is not a professor of the 
truth. The truth is not in him, nor in his breed. 

To tell the truth requires more than a good will. What 
is not known cannot be proclaimed, and in these days of 
confusion knowledge is but “ relative.” The very propa- 
ganda which is most false and harmful besets the path 
of the seeker for information basic and true, on which 
he can build sure and just judgments. The man who 
would find and rescue truth must first thread a perilous 


labyrinth of lies. 
It seems to the writer that the Catholic, and the lay 
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Catholic even more than the Catholic priest, has a great 
duty laid upon him by the present disorders of society. 
Better than anyone else, the Catholic can see through the 
shams and hypocrisies, the false ideals and fraudulent 
virtues, the masking injustices of an age which has set up 
for its worship a whole pantheon of belly-gods. For the 
Catholic has been nurtured on truth. It is no heady and 
intoxicating drink to him. His nursing-mother, the 
Church, has suckled him with it from his infancy. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


Distressed Ireland 
lo the Editor of America: 

A batch of letters from Ireland, delayed for some reason or 
other, has just reached me. They are from persons most careful 
and prudent in their statements; they contain no political infor- 
mation, but they all agree that the destitution in Dublin is terri- 
ble, and the condition of the poor children in Cork appeals to 
Heaven for succor. They are unspeakably wretched. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Maurice FRANcis EGAN. 


The Pilgrims and the Puritans 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Discussing the Pilgrims of 1620, Dr. Walsh asserted (1) that 
these Pilgrims founded Harvard College, and (2) that on their 
arrival the Pilgrims “ proceeded at once to establish schools in 
every little town and hamlet.” These statements I ventured to 
contradict, quoting unimpeachable historical testimony to show 
(1) that the Puritans not the Pilgrims founded Harvard Col- 
lege, and, (2) that while the Puritans established elementary 
schools at an early date, the Pilgrims were so backward in this 
work that they did not really begin it until 1670, or fifty years 
after the landing at New Plymouth. 

Dr. Walsh neither admitted his error nor challenged my 
authorities, but took refuge in the position, simply astounding 
in any man with pretensions to historical scholarship, that “ for 
the great majority of Americans the distinction” betweea the 
1620 Pilgrims of New Plymouth and the 1630 Puritans of 
Massachusetts Bay “is so slight that it is not worth making.” 
At this I drew Dr. Walsh’s attention to the fact that they 
differed (a) in religious allegiance, (b) in the origin of their 
respective grants, (c) in the date of their several foundations, 
and (d) in the somewhat notable circumstance that until about 
1692 New Plymouth and the Massachusetts Bay Colony were 
zovernments as distinct as present-day New Hampshire and 
Vermont. I thought then, and still think, that these four points 
of difference constitute something more than “a distinction not 
worth making.” But from this conclusion Dr. Walsh still dis- 
sents, and now advances to a new position. 

He now states that by “ Pilgrims” he meant “the early Eng- 
lish who came over to this country,” and they “did just those 
things,” i. e., founded Harvard College and the first schools in 
New England. I fear Dr. Walsh has hardly mended a poor 
case. The phrase “early English who came over to this coun- 
try” would apply with equal propriety to the Virginia settle- 
ment of 1607; but, speaking under correction, I do not think 
that the Jamestown settlers founded Harvard College or “ pro- 
ceeded at once to establish schools in every little town and 
hamlet,” at least not in New England. Dr. Walsh, however, 
may discover that they did, for he at last submits proof of his 
extraordinary claim of the practical identity of the Pilgrims of 
New Plymouth with the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay. This 
proof is published in America for December 25, and is impos- 
ing, not to say overwhelming. 

It consists of two parts (1) the conversation at a luncheon of 
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two unnamed gentlemen. These gentlemen “used Puritan and 
Pilgrim quite indiscriminately,” and (2) Mr. Joseph Lincoln, 
“the novelist,” who in replying to the toast “ Forefathers’ Day” 
said that the Pilgrims shared with the Indians their pie, their 
rum and their Puritan creed. “ Note the word Puritan,” writes 
Dr. Walsh, with the air of one who would be merciful to a 
fallen foe, “note the word Puritan used of the Pilgrims.” In 
point of fact, the word is not used of the Pilgrims but, rightly 
or wrongly, of their creed, and I submit that two peoples may 
have the same creed and yet remain absolutely distinct commun- 
ities. But apart from this, the testimony cited by Dr. Walsh is 
clearly of great weight. It shows that two gentlemen conversing 
at luncheon, and a novelist in a postprandial oration, fell into a 
common error. But it does not show that the standard histor- 
ians are wrong in refusing to confound the Pilgrims of New 
Plymouth with the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay. 

On the other hand, it confirms Dr. Walsh in his intention to 
continue in his error that there is no distinction worth making 
between two completely distinct political foundations. “I am 
going to go on doing it because all the rest of my fellow-citi- 
zens, with a few exceptions,” the: exceptions being the historians 
and citizens with an elementary knowledge of history, “do so.” 
‘An admirable reason,” quotes Newman from Bentley, “as if 
the most palpable error that shall happen to obtain and meet 
with reception must therefore never be mended.” In an histor- 
ical discussion Dr. Walsh rejects the first canons of historical 
criticism to find the sources of truth in a popular error, sup- 
ported by a private conversation at luncheon and the after- 
dinner talk of a novelist. “I am going to go on doing it,” writes 
Dr. Walsh, “I'll not change my old Mumpsimus for your new 
Sumpsimus,” 

New York. WarrREN LENDRUM. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of the interesting controversy on Pilgrim and Puri- 
tan may not attention be drawn to the contention that the term 
“Pilgrim” was not heard of until about 1650, and then only in 
a spiritual sense; that “Pilgrim Fathers” appeared first in 
1799? Moreover, we are told that Miles Standish was an 
“ ought-to-be” Papist, and John Alden an Irishman, Several 
nationalities, in fact, contributed to make up the historic band 
of immigrants. This is a very dreadful anti-climax to all the 
Anglo-Saxon flub-dub about the Pilgrim company at Leyden, and 
the current dramatic, fictional and pictorial hands-across-the-sea 
propaganda. 

Brooklyn 


T. F. M. 


A Solution of the New Race Problem 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“A Solution of the New Race Problem” is itself an ample 
reply to J. W.’s criticism appearing in America for December 
18, 1920. His remarks, however, afford a happy opportunity to 
supplement my last article with a few explanatory notes. The 
“new” race problem, as was clearly indicated, is in the North. 
The old race problem is in the South. The solution offered is: 
the gradual training of our people to take a supernatural view 
of the Negro, that thus the latter may be brought under the 
sweet yoke of Christ. This is not to solve the question by 
ignoring the fact that “a majority of the white race refuse to 
recognize the social equality of the Negro.” More than five 
years of labor among the blacks has not helped to blind me to 
the colored man’s social status. Rather, because of this fre- 
quently reiterated social ostracism, the solution proposed is the 
only one possible, because it alone can effect a cure without 
admitting the Negro to social equality. “I do not ask the 
recognition of the Negro in the social or profane world; but 
in religion he should not be denied his God-given heritage.” 
Catholicism has been Divinely appointed for the salvation of 
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all men. It performs its great mission through the medium of 
churches and schools. Therefore they are essentially religious 
institutions and not mere social centers. Accordingly, even 
if “a majority of the white race refuse to recognize the social 
equality of the Negro,” this of itself cannot justly bar blacks 
from our churches and schools, because the latter are not 
select theaters or clubs, but religious, soul-saving institutions 
Deny them this essential characteristic and it is time to tear 
them down. Concede it and we must welcome our colored 
fellow-Catholics within their portals. If the admission of one 
black child, “who can fulfill the same moral and intellectual 
requirements as others,” to a Catholic school were to cause the 
withdrawal of one or two hundred white children, then, I would 
say, that those children and, more especially their parents, stand 
sadly in need of a genuine, intensive Catholic education in that 
more exalted sense which includes the practice of the virtues 
of humility and charity, and which can hardly have been had 
at the school in question. Until they can attain to this truer 
Catholicism, it would be better to exclude the lone black child. 
But even in this event, we, and in a more particular way those 
who caused his exclusion from the “white” school, should still 
feel a sacred obligation to supply this small colored member of 
the flock with a Catholic education. 

Catholics in the North, much less in the South, cannot be 
taught to take a Christ-like view of the Negro in a day or in 
a year. Until they are so taught we cannot radically change 
our present policy, nor in consequence hope to settle the race 
problem. Therefore I again call upon alJ those, in a position 
to do so, to enlighten our Catholic people, to teach them that 
because we welcome a colored Catholic as a brother in the 
Faith, “it does not follow that we must admit him as 
a social equal;” that “ we do not draw that conclusion even for 
our white brethren in the Faith,” whom we, nevertheless, admit, 
irrespective of social rank, to our churches and schools. Train 
Catholic people to this truly Catholic attitude, and we shall 
thus apply the only practical remedy to our very serious race 
question. I even recommend that J. W. try it in the sunny 
South. 

Hillyard, Wash. WitirAM M. Markog, S.J. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is with deep pleasure that I learn of the fruitful work of 
the Rev. W. M. Markoe, S.J. among the Negroes. A recent 
number of AmerIcA tells me that “he has already during the 
period of his novitiate probably won more black souls to the one 
true fold of Christ than ‘J. W.’ will convert in a lifetime.” I 
am not trying to score a smart point in argument when I say 
that this gives me very great pleasure. I do not know that I 
personally have ever saved any souls, but only that I have sin- 
cerely tried to save them; and that with reference to the Negro, 
I have tried to seize every opportunity to help him in every pos- 
sible way. 

With all Southerners of a certain degree of education and 
social position (I know that writes me down as a prig and 
something of a cad—but not with genuine Southerners!) I 
utterly abhor the popular prejudices against the Negro. The 
Negro was part of the environment in which I was “raised.” 
It was noted even before the War for Southern Independence 
that the deepest personal feeling against the Negro was to be 
found in the North; a fact which “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has 
preserved in making the most brutal type of slave-trader, owner 
and overseer, a native of Vermont. May it not be that Southern 
Catholics, no whit less zealous and devoted than their brethren 
of the North, and knowing the Negro infinitely better, may be 
considered quite as well fitted to cope with this grave problem 
as Northerners who “ have never lived South of St. Louis ” and 
are in fact like my critic, citizens of Minnesota? 

In my previous letter I pointed out what I know to be the 
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truth, that, in most instances, to admit Negro children to white 
schools in the South means simply that the white children will 
leave. This truth I noted neither with approval nor condemna- 
tion, simply stating it to be a factor which could not be ignored 
or canceled in any solution of the Negro problem. I then barely 
hinted at another fact which cannot be discussed in a maga- 
zine of general circulation: the inadvisability of mingling white 
and black children during a certain period of development. I 
really do not think that Mr. Markoe answers this hint by say- 
ing that “conditions are equally bad at the North.” In fact, I 
think the confession proves my point. Nor can I discern a 
direct answer to my first contention in his remarks that the 
zealous Father Markoe has probably saved more souls in a 
short time than “‘J. W.’ will convert in a lifetime.” It is true, 
no doubt, but the argument did not turn on the number of souls 
I had saved. 
Atlanta. J. W. 


The Labor Value Theory 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


The “valor of desperation” exhibited by my communication 
published in America December 11, was not in the form of my 
reasoning, but in nonchalantly presenting my theories for dissec- 
tion by Dr. Pallen. I entered into the discussion because of the 
opportunity, which I have for many years persistently sought, 
to present the anti-Socialist views that I hold, alone, perhaps, 
among anti-Socialists; to wit, that the labor-value theory is no 
part of Marxian Socialism, and neither is the ethical principle 
that the worker is entitled to the full value of his product, and 
that the theory and principle were recognized by Plato, Aristotle, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and the Church to the sixteenth century 
at least, if not to the present day. 

During a time when John Spargo was in high standing in the 
Socialist party, he wrote: 


Whatever the necessary basis for a Socialist system of 
remuneration may be, it is not the determination of the 
value of the individual labor-product, and the payment of 
value for value. Marx’s theory of value (as we have seen) 
is not the basis of an ethical system of distribution to be 
realized in an ideal society, but a general explanation of the 
workings of capitalist society. 

If there can be any other sequitur than that the Church “ must 
have considered labor the measure of value” when it prohibited 
interest, I hope Dr. Pallen will tell us what it is. Money was 
not only considered barren in the Middle Ages, but it was bar- 
ren, is barren, and always will be barren. The barrenness of 
money in that period was apparent, because, under the com- 
mand of the Church, goods generally were sold in the market 
in which they were produced. It is not the productivity or 
efficiency of capital that produces profit; it is producing in a 
cheap and selling in a dear market; and then the producing 
market has to pay the higher price. Productivity and efficiency 
lessen values, because they bring into existence an abundance 
of goods. As Dr. Pallen puts it, “ Values are sinking because 
the difficulty of attainment is lessening.” The poorest quality of 
wealth is value. 

So, the criticism of my reasoning, that it “fairly squares the 
circle,” is not apt; for, without foreign trade there can be no 
“profit,” no share coming to mere capital; therefore all the 
product must go to labor, and labor must be the sole measure 
of the value of the product. 

I am not surprised that Dr. Pallen was unable to follow my 
reasoning, but I readily follow his beliefs, and find that I have 
anticipated them in some of my articles in America. “ Value 
is not the cost of producing wealth,” says Dr. Pallen, adding the 
irrelevant statement, “and labor does not make value,” to which, 
of course, we all agree; but the labor that does not make value 
gets no wages. To hold that value is the cost of producing 
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wealth is not Socialistic is emphatically made clear by the fol- 
lowing excerpts: 

Haney’s “ History of Economic Thought,” in the chapter on 
The Middle Ages: 


Value and Just Price—Passing over .ideas concerning 
wealth and industry, one reaches the heart of their 
economic thought in the doctrine of justum pretium. This 
doctrine rested upon their notion of value. Briefly stated, 
it was that every commodity had some one true value which 
was objective and absolute, and was to be determined in the 
last analysis by the common estimation of the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Chapter on “ History of Economic Thought,” in Prof. Richard 
T. Ely’s “ Outlines of Economics”: 


Following the philosophers of Greece and Rome, and in 
sympathy with the scriptural attitude toward wealth, trade 
and commerce were regarded as greatly inferior to agricul- 
ture and handiwork as a source of livelihood. It was still 
believed that what the seller made by trade the buyer neces- 
sarily lost. As commerce developed, however, trade had to 
be recognized by the Church, In doing so, the canon writers 
formulated the doctrine of justum pretium, that every com- 
modity had a just price, or value, which it is sinful for the 
seller to exceed. 


“English Economic History” (Ashley) : 


It has been well said that what medieval moralists aimed 
at was that price should be determined by the permanent 
cost of production. (The italics are the author’s.) : 

_ And even if capital had been able to play a larger part in 

industry, moralists and public opinion denied that it had a 

right to reward. (pp. 138, 139). 

“The two factors that constitute value,” says Dr. Pallen, 
“are utility, the positive factor, and difficulty of attainment, the 
negative factor, on the part of the purchaser.” “Tom, 
Dick and Harry, the consumers, in the end determine value.” 
Dr. Pallen follows me to that point, for in AMeErica, December 
7, 1918, in an article entitled “ Foreign Trade,” I wrote: 

As the consumer is the final determiner of the value of 
a commodity, the price we have to pay for goods from 
other countries is not controlled bv the cost of production 
abroad, but by the efficiency, or inefficiency, of domestic 
producers of similar goods. 5 , 

Great value, great price, is attributed to scarcity, diffi- 
culty of attainment; not to plentifulness. Manna would be 
the greatest wealth, but it would have no value. 


If manna were of the greatest utility and greatly desired by a 
starving people, still it would have no value; therefore, utility, 
necessity or desire can have no part in producing value. But 
if labor were required in the distribution of manna, the distri- 
buted manna would have a value equal to the cost of the labor 
of distribution. Therefore, labor is the only source of value, 
or measure of value. 

In a less assertive manner, I come to the same conclusion in 
“ A Talk on Economics,” America of October 30, 1920: 


What causes value, the labor cost entailed in the produc- 
tion of gold or other commodity, or the desire of the people 
for a commodity? Well, the desire for anything differs in 
each individual, but all pay the same price. And that price 
must be at least the cost of production. No matter how 
greatly one desires any commodity he will not pay more 
than its price. 

But no commodity will be produced unless it has a selling 
value equal to the value the producer sets upon his labor. 
No one needs to pay more. Hence it is accurate, as well 
as convenient, to hold that labor, or the cost of labor, is or 
should be the measure of value or price. 


Dr. Pallen cites present conditions to indicate that value is 
“teleological,” but he only emphasizes the fact that we are 
still in the throes of the laissez-faire, “go-as-you-please,” 
method of production and distribution; and, since he stated in 
America, November 27, “ What is termed capitalism, in Father 
McGowan’s definition, is really unlimited laissez-faire,’ he must 
upon consideration be in some agreement with that definition. 

Providence. M. P. Connery. 
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Caesarism at Home 
te Wpprip-euer 2 as a French critic has remarked, 
“is the evil that gnaws without ceasing at the 
“ A centralized Republic,” adds 
Monarchy 


vitals of a Republic.” 
M. Louis Menard, “is not capable of living. 
is the only logical form of unity.” 

Are we progressing in this country towards a Caesar- 
istic monarchy’ Surely, there are factors actively at 
work in society which indicate that progress. The old 
days are forgotten, the old landmarks obliterated. The 
charter of this Republic opens with the significant words, 
“We, the people.” The great American Republic is 
based on the principle that governments formed among 
men derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. The source of political power is the people; 
the American ideal is a protest against the tyranny that 
men and women hold their rights by grant of any human 
government. 

That ideal seems growing dim. Thomas Jefferson 
warned his countrymen to keep the source of power 
near the fireside, not permitting it to be vested in a 
multitude of State officers and Federal officials, far re- 
moved from the people. Only a hardy, upright, intelli- 
gent, self-reliant people, men and women capable of 
ruling themselves by principle and not for fear of a 
policeman’s club, could maintain a republican form of 
Government. And the citizens of a genuine Republic, 
he thought, should scorn to have that done for them by 
the Government which they could and should do for 
themselves. 

That ideal, too, is dimmed. The thought of all des- 
pots and bureaucrats, makers at once and servants of 
the Caesaristic State, is that the people are capable 
neither of governing themselves nor of maintaining 


themselves. The State must do all. “Today,” said Sen- 


ator King of Utah in the Senate last winter, “ the Fed- 
eral Government is asked to build our roads and our 
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bridges, to care for our schools, our health, our lives 
and our property, and soon these centralizationists and 
bureaucrats will tell us what we must wear and what 


we must eat.” Already have we been told by the Fed- 
eral Government what we must not drink. For the first 
time, in the Eighteenth Amendment, the Constitution of 
the United States, the charter of the rights of the peo- 
ple against the encroachments of government, embodies 
a sumptuary law in restraint of a purely innocent per- 
sonal habit. 

In city and State and at Washington in almost equal 
degree is found the absolutely un-American tendency to 
vest the civil authority with the exercise of duties which 
properly belong to the individual and to the family. 
This shifting of burdens from the individual to the Gov- 
ernment sometimes appeals as a personal relief. But 
apart from the fact of the excessive cost, it is gener- 
ally true that when we part with a personal duty we 
also part with a personal right. “ Bureaucracy is to- 
day so insinuating,” again to quote Senator King, “ that 
the internal affairs of the States are rapidly coming 
under its control, and the Federal officer may soon de- 
stroy home authority and parental responsibility.” 

The American Republic at its outset was a protest 
against the tyranny of a centralized Caesaristic State, 
invading and destroying the legitimate rights of com- 
munities and individuals. But today the temper of our 
people has changed, or, at least, the temper of that 
active minority which can control government. Our 
present danger is not found in the quarrels of partisan 
politics and politicians, but in our growing willingness to 
found a tyrannical State by permitting the destruction 
of the rights reserved to the States under the Constitu- 
tion, and of individual rights. 


The Hun in Cork 
HIRE are Huns and Huns, and the worst were 
not in Louvain, or, if they were, they migrated to 
Cork and re-enacted with double fury the full work 
they accomplished in unhappy Belgium. Should any- 
one doubt this, he has but to read this letter, written by 
an eye-witness of British savagery in Cork: 


Central Cork was burned down on Saturday night by Crown 
forces, viz., Black and Tans and Tam O’Shanters, while the 
military 4,000 strong looked on from their fortress and gave 
no help to extinguish the flames. We could see them plainly 
with glasses throwing the explosive bombs. Firing and burning 
went on for over twelve hours. Thousands are out of work, 
millions of property destroyed. And the hold-ups lately in Cork: 
all have been robbed from a doctor with £25 to a school boy 
with 4d. 

No evening devotions are now held since a young man was 
shot dead walking out of Sts. Peter and Paul. Such is British 
rule in Ireland, we live in terror, no one’s life is safe here. 
Asking your prayers for our dear country. 


The world has already passed judgment on the gross 
brutality of the Crown forces in Ireland, all save the 
English people themselves, who lost their voices shriek- 
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ing over Prussian crimes, many of which were, to the 
world’s later knowledge, manufactured by English agents 
in London and on lower Broadway, New York. How 
else explain the silence of England, when, almost within 
big Bertha-range of London, its own agents have com- 
mitted hideous crimes against a people struggling for 
liberty: rape, for instance; did the Prussians do worse? 
And arson; were the Prussians more ruthless? And mur- 
der; were the Prussians more savage? And robbery; did 
the Prussians rob mere children? Who, then, is the 
worse, the Prussian in Belgium or the Briton in Ireland? 
The Briton, by far; for he was not trained in the brutal 
ways of militarism, yet, see what he has done; he is 
not at war with Ireland, so he says, yet he has let loose 
the vilest passions of war on the Irish people. The 
Briton is the worse, by far the worse. And the British 
people are silent. What can it mean? Militarism or fear 
or hatred or degeneracy? What can it mean? 


Some Smith-Towner Assumptions 

HE friends of the Smith-Towner bill have never 

proved their case. They have always assumed it. 

“ You can prove anything in a novel,” some essayist has 

remarked, “ because in a novel you may manufacture 

your facts and their setting.” Similarly, it is very easy to 

vindicate the perfection of the Smith-Towner bill by 

assuming that it is perfect, and then avoiding, as one 
would flee from the pest, any attempt at proof. 

The Smith-Towner bill assumes, for instance, that the 
Federal Government possesses some magical remedy, at 
present withheld from our schoolmen, for all educa- 
tional ills). Never was assumption more gratuitous. The 
Constitution of the United States clothes the Federal 
Government with vast powers, but the men who framed 
that instrument clearly refused to set up the Govern- 
ment as a schoolmaster. They might have done so, had 
they wished, and for such action there was ample prece- 
dent abroad, but they did not. Either they believed that 
this was a power too dangerous to be diverted from the 
local communities, or they judged that a Federal Re- 
public in control of a factor so closely affecting the 
people as education, was a contradiction in terms. But 
whatever they may have thought, the fact is that among 
the powers enumerated and delegated, no Federal power 
whatever over schools within the States is to be found. 

When they venture beyond the orbit properly assigned 
to civil government, republics and monarchies alike be- 
come first absurd and then tyrannical. The theory that 
the Government should be headmaster of all the schools 
is not an American theory. It is, however, and has ever 
been, high in favor with overcentralized European Gov- 
ernments. Enjoying the liberty-loving countenance of 
Bismarck in Prussia, and adopted in France, the 
theory worked out to the perversion of the real interests 
of education. Because he studied the system in France 
and Prussia, Dr. Hadley protests against its introduc- 
tion in America through the Smith-Towner bill. 
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There is no 


Dr. Hadley is right in his contention. 
reason to believe that the results of centralization in 
the United States would differ greatly from the results 


of centralization in France and Prussia. Human nature 
is the same in Kamtschatka and Kalamazoo, and experi- 
ence seems to show that Governments differ only in 
proportion as the eye of the people is diverted from, or 
fixed upon, them. Abroad, the Smith-Towner plan 
usually degenerates into a political machine for the dis- 
semination of governmental propaganda, providing for 
the interests of the schools when this can be done with- 
out interfering with the progress of political schemes. 
The Smith-Towner bill provides for a political appointee 
who shall control education in the United States. It 
is idle to say that he has no “ control.” The bill directs 
him to equalize educational opportunities throughout the 
United States, and he cannot “equalize” without an 
intimate and highly-effective control. And political, or 
to use a synonym, governmental, control means the ruin 
of education. We are not exempted by special decree of 
the Almighty from the natural effects of causes which 
we set in motion. 


The Church Unity Octave 

URING the eight days beginning with January 18, 

the feast of the Chair of St. Peter at Rome, and 
ending on January 25, the feast of the Conversion of 
St. Paul, the entire Catholic Church will be observing 
the Church Unity Octave and supplicating Heaven that 
the hearts of non-Catholics may be flooded with great 
light as was once the case with the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
and that like him they may hear the voice of the true 
Shepherd and enter the true fold. This crusade has 
been very effective in the past, and it is the earnest de- 
sire of the Holy Father that it should be even more 
effective this year. To this end he has recommended 
the observance of the Octave to the universal Church, 
and as an indication of his deep solicitude for its suc- 
cess, he himself will offer the Holy Sacrifice for its 
intentions on the feast of the Chair of St. Peter at Rome. 
Loyal Catholics will hearken to the wishes of Pope 
Benedict and do their share fervently and sedulously 
throughout these days, so that there may be no break 
in the absolute universality of the petition that will rise 
to the merciful throne of God. Who can say what 
illumination may be given, and what conversions worked, 
if the hundreds of millions of Catholics all unite in this 
common purpose? 

Recent events, concerned in one way or another with 
the idea of Church unity, have given rise to two erro- 
neous opinions: the first being that the Catholic Church 
is irrevocably opposed to Church unity; and the sec- 
ond, that the Church is disposed to make concessions 
with the view of facilitating its consummation. Neither 
impression is correct. The doctrine of the Church on 


unity is a matter of dogma and has been inalterably fixed 
for all time. 


It cannot and it will not be modified. 








There is nothing so dear to the heart of the Supreme 
Pontiff, nothing so constantly in his prayers and dreams 
as the hope that all men may profess the same Faith, par- 
ticipate in the same Sacraments, and be united in sub- 
mission to the same Vicar of Christ. If this were not 
so, the Pope would be recreant to the mission given to 
St. Peter and his successors to go out into the whole 
world and make all men disciples. At the same time 
the Pope has been charged to guard inviolate the Deposit 
of Faith, and his prerogative of infallibility renders him 
incapable of abating one jot or tittle of the doctrines in 
which he has been commissioned to confirm his brethren. 
Benedict XV ardently desires unity in the matter of re- 
ligion, but it is a unity founded on communion with 
the Chair of Peter. It is inconceivable that the Vicar 
of Christ should whittle away any part of Revelation 
in order to make it palatable to any group of men, no 
matter how sincere. Catholics should bear in mind, 
therefore, that they are to pray, not for a man-made 
unity based on illicit compromise, but the unity demanded 
by Christ Himself, when He bade His Apostles teach all 
nations to observe all things whatsoever He commanded. 
The object of the Church Unity Octave is to convert all 
men to the Catholic Church. 


Help for Ireland 

HE Irish people are in extreme need of material 

assistance. A succession of calamities, unparalleled 
in time of peace, has swept over the land, destroying 
homes, towns, cities, factories, cooperative plants, busi- 
ness establishments and other means of subsistence. A 
large proportion of the men are out of work, thousands 
upon thousands of women and children have no habita- 
tion but the open fields, transportation is in so chao- 
tic a state that it is practically impossible to distribute 
what small supplies are available, and hunger, disease, 
and starvation are stalking the land. Ireland is in the 
iron grasp of military rule, the more terrible because 
it has not even the poor restraints of technical war. 
Already one-third of the island is under martial law, 
with the outspoken threat that this ruthless form of en- 
forcing order will be further extended. 

The present is black with horror, the recent past is 
a nightmare, the immediate future holds out not the 
least promise of alleviation. The vise of hopeless, help- 
less suffering is tightening on the life of the people, the 
great mass of whom can do absolutely nothing to save 
themselves. Sublime in their martyrdom, they are silent, 
patient and steadfast; but their strength is being sapped, 
their women are fainting under the strain, their chil- 
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A SINGER OF HER COUNTRY’S SORROWS 
OWEVER little we may sympathize with Father Sheehan’s 
“Luke Delmege” in his unwillingness to help in bettering 

the home conditions that he found so narrow and confining, 
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dren are wasting away. The question is, shall we deny 
them the pecuniary assistance that will save them from 
torture, and perhaps from extinction. We have helped 
Poland and Germany, and Austria, and Belgium, and 
every country that has appealed for help. Can we turn 
a deaf ear to Ireland? Can we afford to let one of 
the most light-hearted, the most generous, the most re- 
ligious peoples in the world be permanently crippled for 
want of a little money? The loss would be not merely 
Ireland’s. The world would be poorer by far, were it 
to lose the leaven of Ireland’s purity and bravery and 
idealism. To avert such a catastrophe an American 
Committee for Relief in Ireland has been formed of 
some of the most distinguished men of the United States, 
among them Cardinal Gibbons and Cardinal O’Connell. 
In their appeal to the generosity of the American peo- 
ple, after outlining the state of misery that prevails in 
the unhappy island, they speak in part as follows: 


To meet this appalling situation, and to cope with it before 
it reaches a point where it may menace the very existence of the - 
Irish people, the American Committee for Relief in Ireland has 
been formed. This Committee is a non-political and non-sec- 
tarian body, solely humanitarian in aim, which seeks the co- 
operation of all those in whom human suffering evokes sympathy. 
This American Committee purposes to supply relief to the women 
and children in Ireland, without regard to political or religious 
distinctions, through trained relief workers, distributing food- 
stuffs, clothing, building materials and medical stores. The 
suffering and the helpless in Ireland seek aid from the American 
people who have never yet refused an appeal from the suffering 
and helpless. To relieve the bitter need of the Irish people, the 
undersigned therefore confidently appeal for aid to the humanity 
of America. Ireland is virtually the only place in the 
world where the destruction of resources has been continuous. 
Today industry is paralyzed in Ireland and the greater part 
of the able-bodied male population is leading a hunted and fugi- 
tive existence. If present conditions continue unrelieved, the 
Irish race in Ireland faces virtual annihilation. We are confi- 
dent that Americans of every class and creed will respond 
promptly to avert the terrible fate menacing a people to whom 
they are so closely bound by ties of kinship and of a common 
heritage. 


Ireland must be given assistance and at once. The 
need is crucial. The appeal is irresistible. To have 
the common instincts of humanity is to feel its force. 
But to Catholics, over and beyond humanitarian consid- 
erations, there is the added appeal that comes from the 
solidarity of the Faith, the common kinship that binds 
together all those who are members of the mystical body 
of Christ, the fellowship derived from our adoptive son- 
ship to God. Our brethren in the Church, to whom 
we Owe more than we can ever pay, are in want. We 
certainly must not allow them to starve. 
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not many of us will controvert the conclusion to which he 
came: that Ireland offered the young cleric little opportunity 
for recognition and advancement, no more than it offered them 
to young aspirants along other lines. It will, in fact, be quite 
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generally acknowledged that most of Luke’s compatriots who 
have accomplished things in the eyes of the world, have done 
so outside of Ireland. However loyal to her name and cause 
they may have been, they left her shores to take a part in the 
world’s life, to find and make use of the greater opportunities 
their fellow-countrymen have never known. It was so during 
Luke’s time, and it has remained so to a great extent since. 
Still, regrettable as the fact is, it gives us occasion to rejoice 
on finding one who, unlike Luke, cared more for Ireland than 
for fame: and such surely was Ethna Carberry, whose songs and 
poems have done so much in the past two decades toward re- 
storing the steady white flame of Irish faith and aspiration. 


It is now something over seventeen years since her small 
volume of verse “The Four Winds of Eirinn” came from the 
press. Yet during those seventeen years, her work has met 
with pitiably small notice. The fact is not attributable to in- 
ferior craftsmanship, as a most superficial reading ,will show, 
much less to commonplace themes or doubtful inspiration, for 
she sings from a full heart, nor from her own alone, but from 
the full heart of Ireland. That she sings of Ireland’s dark 
and shadowed past and of the deep scars that tell of it, of the 
bright and hopeful present and of this future she did not live to 
see, may give some explanation of the limited favor she found 
in England, but it is still hard to understand why her work re- 
ceived such slight notice in this country. True, she sings of 
little else than Ireland, though singing so heartfully of it, she 
seems well entitled to the notice of so many of us, who boast 
of the same origin as she—indeed of all of us, who this hundred 
years have rejoiced in the accomplishment of that freedom, 
which to the Irish people is even yet but their hope and aspira- 
tion. 

Ethna Carberry brings old Ireland’s past before us in a way 
that history cannot bring it: all the glory of the days of 
“Brian” and Turlough, of Conn, of Tara and Aileach, all the 
gloom of the days of Desmond and McMurrough, of Drogheda, 
Limeric and the Boyne. One of the most forceful of these 
historical pieces is “ Donal Mac Seaghain Na Mallacht,” com- 
memorative of Donal Mac Shan of the Curses, who on October 
23, 1641, captured the garrison of Liscallaghan. Any defect of 
artistic beauty discernible in this poem is well supplied by its 
_ Strength and vigor, for it breathes a righteous wrath, hot, even 
to scorching. This very righteousness, in turn, answers any 
charge of ignobility of sentiment preferred against it, for if 
Donald Mac Shan was justified in feeling as he did in the 
seventeenth century, Ethna Carberry is far better justified in 
feeling the same in this twentieth century. The piece well de- 
serves quotation: 


“Donal Mac Seaghain Na Mallacht, 
Sign the cross on your lips and breast 
Before you go into the battle 
- Where, maybe, you'll find your rest. 


“And sign it on brow of blackness: 
Love vein of my heart, my son, 
That the bitter hate may leave you, 
And the bitter words be done. 


“For a grief is ever with me— 
Dark sorrow without shine— 
That Donald Mac Seaghain of the Curses 
Should be name on son of mine.” 


He took the hands of his mother 
And answered in gentle wise, 

Though his face was a cloud of anger, 
And a quenchless flame his eyes: 


“For you I have only loving 
Who nursed me upon your knee: 
Yet, O Mother, you cannot sweeten 
The sights that today I see. 
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“T look on our smoking valleys, 
I gaze on our wasted lands, 
I stand by our grass-grown thresholds 
And curse their ruffian hands. 


“They have swept my land with their fury, 
It is burnt where their feet have passed: 
It is blighted, dishonored, lowly 
In the track of the poisonous blast. 


“Then stay me not of my curses— 
When mountain and fair green glen 
Are free as the Lord God meant them, 
I shall pray at your bidding then.” 


Many, too, of the quaintly beautiful Irish legends were waited 
to mind—thence to music by Eirinn’s four winds and such 
stories are given us as that of the heroes of the past, standing 
at arms in their ancient tombs awaiting the trumpet call of 
freedom. We take it from “ The Princes of the North”: 


And yet in green Tyrone they keep your memory still, 

And tell you never fled afar, but sleep in Aileach Hill— 

In stony sleep, with sword in hand and stony steed beside, 
Until the horn shall waken you—the rock gate open wide. 


Will you come again, O Hugh, in all your olden power, 

In all the strength and skill we knew, with Rory, in that hour 

When the sword leaps from its scabbard, and the night hath 
passed away, 

And Banba’s battle-cry rings loud at Dawning of the Day! 


After her marriage to Seumas MacManus, Ethna Carberry 
moved to Donegal, which like many other places in Ireland had 
little more to recommend it than its original endowment of 
great natural beauty. Here the saddest side of Irish life came 
directly before her eyes, the utter penury of the Irish peasant, 
with neither material nor intellectual store, rich only in his 
faith in God’s all-seeing Wisdom. Existence under the senseless 
and almost inhuman legislation had become a struggle and many 
a lad had exiled himself to save a shelter for his aging parents. 
There, on the hills and in the vales of Donegal stood many 
lonely cottages, from which had gone forth these emigrant sons 
and daughters—and within them sat many a sorrowing mother 
pining for her absent ones. Such instances it must have been 
that inspired Ethna Carberry with the beautiful “Paistin Fionn”: 


O Paistin Fionn, but it vexed her sore, 

The day that you turned from your mother’s door, 
For the wild grey sea, and the strife and din, 

That lie beyond, where the ships go in. 


There was always peace in the little town— 
The kindly neighbors went up and down, 
With a word to you and a word to me, 

And a helping hand where need might be. 


But Paistin forsook “the sheltering hills and the rainbow 
skies ” and in an alien land “far from the moors and the black- 
bird’s song,” spent himself, that some day he might bring ease 
and comfort to 'the mother who 


sits in the dusk alone, 
And croons old songs in an undertone, 
Old cradle-songs that your childhood knew, 
When her folding arms made a world for you. 


The Honorable Wm. Bourke Cockran said recently in speak- 
ing of the many sorrows of his native land, “ sorrow has always 
been the source of exquisite poetry.” Assuredly, there are few 
lands with greater griefs than Ireland, as there are few with 
more exquisite poetry. So too in the poems of Ethna Carlerry 
is the truth borne out; her sweetest song perhaps, a lament 
for “The Passing of the Gael,” is one which tells of saddest 
thought: 
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They are going, going, going from the valleys and the hills, 

They are leaving far behind them heathery moor and moun- 
tain rills, 

All the wealth of hawthorn hedges where the brown thrush 
sways and trills. 


They are going, shy-eyed colleens and lads so straight and 
tall, 

From the purple peaks of Kerry, from the crags of wild 
Imaal, 

From the greening plains of Mayo and the glens of Donegal. 


They are leaving pleasant places, shores with snowy sands 
outspread ; rip : : 

Blue and lonely lakes a-stirring when the wind stirs over- 
head; 

Tender living hearts that love them, and the graves of 
kindred dead. 


The whip of hunger scourged them from the glens and 
quiet moors, 


But there’s a hunger of the heart that plenty never cures; 
And they shall pine to walk again the rough road that is 
yours ; 


Though usually in the minor, Ethna Carberry’s harmonies at 
times run in a major strain, strong and hopeful as the heart 
within her. Hear her in “ Slainte na h-Eireann” singing of a 
vision, how clearly seen! and with voice how truly prophetic! 


O little green bud, break and blow into flower, 

Break and blow through the welcome of sunshine and 
shower; 

"Twas a long night and dreary you hid there forlorn, 

But now the cold hills wear the radiance of morn! 


And there will be joy in our hearts since you bring 
A whisper of Hope and a promise of Spring— 

A Spring that is fairer for long waiting years, 
And a Hope that is dearer because of our tears. 


There are love songs too in the collection, tender and pure 
as the soul they came from; and religious poems not undeserv- 
ing of notice as “Mea Culpa” and “ Passing By.” But it is as 
a singer of the toils and sorrows, hopes and longings of the 
people of Ireland that our poet most appeals to us and by her 
early death we as well as they have suffered a loss that none 
can estimate. As lovingly, so truthfully has her celebrated 
husband written of her: 


Our Motherland has had daughters as noble, as brave, as 
faithful and loving as Anna Johnston, but never was 
gathered to the Mother’s breast one more noble-souled, 
upright, courageous of heart, one more passionately faith- 
ful than she. Sad it is to think that she who struggled so 
bravely onward during the Night—when stouter than she 
grew weary, and despaired and lagged behind—should have 
been dismissed to the unending slumber before there burst 
upon her hungering vision the glorious Dawning of the Day 
—the first slender spears of which, with her spirit eyes, she 
believes she saw striking the sky! 


With sentiments no less sincere do we who have come to 
know her in the songs she left us, gently whisper our benedic- 
tion on her name, praying that when the Dawn does break— 
as soon it must—over the storied lochs and hills of Ireland, she 
will be there in spirit, in the land and among the people of her 
heart. Louis W. Forrey. 


PRAYER BEFORE SLEEP 


Upon the verge of sleep, that little death, 
Into Thy hands I yield my body’s breath. 

My feet that do all day my will’s behest 

Are still at last; make wholly Thine their rest. 
My hands, so instant to serve vanity, 

Are folded now; oh, bind them unto Thee. 
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Call home my thoughts that like loosed starlings stray; 
Make Thou Thy heart their cage at end of day. 
Upon my lips the wards of silence fall, 
And darkness veils my eyelids with her pall. 
Come quickly, Lord; tho’ mind and body sleep, 
With Thee my wakeful heart shall vigil keep. 
BLANCHE Mary KEL Ly. 


REVIEWS 
Walter de Wenlok, Abbot of Westminster. By Ernest 
Harotp Pearse, Litt. D., F.S.A., Bishop of Worcester. With a 


Frontispiece. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

It would seem that the English Protestant ministers and pre- 
lates who are now writing such intelligent and sympathetic 
books about the Catholic churchmen of the Middle Ages should 
be so forcibly struck by the latter’s faith and works that the 
biographers’ inconsistent religious position must prove quite un- 
tenable. Late in October there was a favorable review of “ The 
Worcester Liber Albus, Glimpses of Life in a Great Benedic- 


tine Monastery in the Fourteenth Century,” edited by the Rev. 
Dr. James Wilson, an Anglican clergyman and now we have 
from the Protestant Bishop of Worcester this excellent sketch 
of a medieval abbot’s career. Walter de Wenlok governed the 
Benedictines of Westminster from 1283 till his death in 1307. 
During the greater part of his superiorship, until the feebleness 
of old age came upon him, the Abbot was a careful and active 
administrator of his charge as is attested by the thousands and 
thousands of documents still preserved in the muniment room 
of Westminster Abbey. 

Dr. Pearse in his opening chapter tells how the monks met 
in the Chapter House on the last day of the year 1283 and 
after assisting at the Mass of the Holy Spirit, elected by 
“compromission ” Walter de Wenlok as their Abbot. Forth- 
with he journeyed to Italy with an expensive retinue of thirty- 
two men, two pack horses and a dozen other horses to seek 
confirmation from Pope Martin IV whom he found at Orvieto. 
So his Holiness, on May 7, 128, graciously granted “ Walter 
the Abbot, and the Convent of Westminster a Bull confirming 
in common form all liberties and immunities bestowed by the 
Pope’s predecessors upon the Abbey . . . and exemptions from 
secular exactions given by kings.” Among other favors the Pope 
granted the Abbot was “a faculty for a portable altar,” so 
his Lordship might offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass during 
his frequent travels. Particularly interesting are the pages on 
“The Abbot’s Kindred” where we read what a good son 
Walter was to his mother. She was the widow of a Shropshire 
apothecary and must have glowed with maternal pride when 
the Lord Abbot invited her to Westminster to pass the Christmas 
of 1289 with him. It is on record that Walter de Wenlok 
bought for his mother on that occasion a pair of shoes for | 
8d. and spent no less than £4 6s. 3d. on a pannus de rosset— 
whatever that was—for the old lady and his sister, and there 
is a pleasant entry in “Mun. 24493 (2)” of two shillings 
“ pro oblacione matris Abbatis in festo Natalis domini.” More 
than once, no doubt, Mrs. De Wenlok heard her distinguished 
son sing Mass at the high altar of the Abbey and that must 
have made her happiness complete. 

Other chapters in this interesting biography describe the Lord 
Abbot’s journeys, tell who his brethren, friends and retainers 
were, and give an account of how the King’s jewels and plate 
were “burgled” with the greatest ease from the Abbey treas- 
ury, in 1303, when the Abbot’s eye had begun to be legs vigilant 
than formerly. His last days were troubled ones for his Lord- 
ship fell out with Prior Hadham, the Abbey’s second-in-com- 
mand, whom the Abbot accused of fomenting discord among 
the brethren and of insubordination. On Christmas Day, 1307, 
while the second Mass was being said, Walter de Wenlok 
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breathed his last, leaving his monastery a prey to strife and 
dissension. W. 





A Tour Through Indiana in 1840. The Diary of John Parsons 
of Petersburg, Virginia. Edited by Kate MILNER Rass. With Six- 
teen Pages of Illustration. New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. 

Deep draughts of pure Americanism were never more sorely 
needed by all of us than now. They may be drawn from the 
pages of this book, clear and undefiled yet not lacking in that 
local flavor that sweetens a potation from the rustic dipper of 
gourd that hangs by every Indiana well. The book exhales the 
classic and antique charm of an Icelandic saga, which indeed it 
not a little resembles in its straightforward narration of great 
and little events, its vivid and conscientious description of mo- 
mentous or of homely things. For an American it has more than 
a saga’s charm in that there is in it nothing exotic, nothing of a 
world that lives no more. The American Arcadia still survives, 
as anyone who troubles himself to tour it as young Parsons did 
may nowadays attest. It differs from the one this Virginia pil- 
grim looked upon and loved as a man differs from a boy, a good 
man who has never lost the best of his boyhood. 

The book has the unity and movement of a well-built narra- 
tive and it is marked by an artistic sense of proportion. There 
is an ease and withal a colorfulness in the author’s style that 
suggest Irving, of whose rising fame it takes notice. Indelible 
pictures are stamped on the reader’s imagination; the old Na- 
tional Road, Cincinnati in her glory, the elegancies of steam- 
boat travel, the toddling railroad, the night in a log-cabin, the 
hospitality of the “movers,” the great Harrison barbecue, the 
fervent camp-meeting, the rich and various life of Old Vincennes. 
We meet at close range men and women who have made our 
history and acquired national or even worldwide fame. We see 
the village life of what are now prosperous cities. We share 
the optimistic dreams of towns that are only towns today. The 
tragedy of the red man is matter of recent memory. That of 
the black man is an object of calm observation, a subject of 
academic discussion. The Nemesis thereof no dweller in these 
pages has yet dreamed. The cultured offspring of the old school 
of pedagogy meet us in every episode; institutions of learning, 
now grown venerable, are struggling into existence; quaint 
courses of classical study and “accomplishments” are detailed; 
a system of common schools is growing up in the wilderness. 
We are guided through it all by a personality whose youthful 
frankness and keen observation are ever equaled by the polite- 
ness and dignity of young gentlemen of the old school; may God 
increase the tribe. 

The editor, never obtrusive, is always at hand to answer the 
questions that arise in our minds. The illustrator has collected 
for us a set of quaint drawings and prints that serve to sup- 
plement the text. Why no map was provided it is hard to see. 
Even the most devout lover of Indiana may be a bit rusty in 
geography. The whole book glows and gleams with the atmos- 
phere of romantic youth. The delicate thread of the author’s 
own love-story holds together time-tinted pages. To miss read- 
ing this book is to deprive oneself of a rare and elevating 
pleasure. M. J. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Short-Stories and Novels—The ex-Premier of France in 
“Surprises of Life” (Doubleday, $1.90), gives a good proof 
that he is not a short-story writer. For there is no message 
in any of the tales now gathered in one volume and translated 
by Grace Hall. With a certain power of description Clemenceau 
reveals French cynicism and irreligion. Here and there he 


shows appreciation of character but not one of his stories rings 
true to life unless life means the abnormal, the sensuous, and 
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the pagan——‘ The Emperor of Elam and Other Stories” 
(Doubleday), by H. G. Dwight is an interesting collection of 
tales republished from the magazines in which most of them 
originally saw the light. The finest, “the Emperor of Elam,” 
appeared before in the “Best Short Stories of 1917” edited by 
Mr. W. J. O’Brien. Not all the stories in this book equal the 
“Emperor of Elam,” but all are original. At times the stories 
drag because of a style over-weighted with allusion and what 
Mr. Quiller-Couch calls “ jargon.”———“ Richard Hatton, a 
Romance of Old Fort Crawford” (Stratford Co., Boston, $1.90), 
which seems to be a first book, centers round a young South- 
erner who helps frustrate a conspiracy against a French duke. 
Indians, missionaries, traders and trappers pervade the story, 
which is not lacking in “thrills,” and a fair maiden is ready to 
wed the hero on the last page. “The Prodigal Village” 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50) by Irving Bacheller, has the literary 
charm which attaches to this author’s work. Perhaps the note 
of cheeriness is somewhat forced, but a slight excess of optimism 
is not out of place in these dark days. 








For California Tourists—Mr. Trowbridge Hall has 
through Bancroft’s, Hittel’s and Father Engelhardt’s volumin- 
ous writings and culled the material for his “ California Trails, 
Intimate Guide to the Old Missions, the Story of the California 
Missions” (Macmillan, $5.00),.a book of twenty-two readable 
chapters and thirty-two fine illustrations which Pullman pas- 
sengers will doubtless find informing and interesting. The 
author describes the rise, progress and decay of the twenty- 
one Missions, from San Diego de Alcola’s foundation in 1769 
to San Francisco Solano’s in 1823, pays many an enthusiastic 
tribute to the friars’ insatiable zeal for souls, and brightens his 
pages with numerous picturesque anecdotes from California's 
Catholic history. In treating of the Church the author writes, 
as a rule, with intelligent sympathy, though some of the func- 
tions and ceremonies he describes seem to be those of the 
Mozambique rather than the Roman rite. We read, for in- 
stance, how his Superior brought Father Gonzales the Last 
Sacraments: “Entering he incenses in the form of a cross his 
dying friend, saying: ‘Ecce angus Dei?” and at the dedication 
of a church “the officiating priest stopped and said: Oremus,” 
and all responded: “ Flectamus Genus.’—“ Let us kneel.” 
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French Publications. “Dominicales,” Tome II (Pierre Téqui, 
Paris. $2.00), by the Abbé Duplessy, covers the ground for the 
time between the third Sunday in Lent and the Feast of SS. 
Peter and Paul. The method adopted in the first volume is 
adhered to in the second. After a brief explanation of the Gos- 
pel, the author gives seven other short talks on dogmatic, apol- 
ogetic, moral, catechetical, and apologetical topics, followed by 
three talks to children, young men and young women, the topics 
of all these talks being taken from or suggested by the Gospel 
of the day. The talks are limpidly clear, always to the point, 
abundantly illustrated, and adapted to the various audiences he 
addresses. The “ Dominicales” merits translation into English. 
——“*Vade-Mecum pour Prédicateurs”, (Pierre Téqui, Paris. 
$2.00), by two missionaries, is a comprehensive collection of 
well-ordered sermon plans for the entire ecclesiastical year, for 
extraordinary as well as ordinary church sermons and services. 
The plans are complete in construction, re-inforced with apt 
quotations from the Scriptures and the Fathers, and many in 
number; at times there are no less than five distinct plans for 
each feast. That the “Vade-Mecum” has already passed 
through its fifth edition is no small recommendation of the 
book, and no little compliment to the zeal of the compilers. In 
the “ Admirable Histoire de Joseph” (Pierre Téqui, Paris), by 
Abbé F. Rouault, the author very cleverly adapts the story of 
the hero of the Old Testament to the minds of children. A 
devout mother, on her daily walks with her two children, leis- 
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urely tells of the trials and triumphs of Joseph, drawing from the 
tale many practical lessons on piety and virtue. The vivid de- 
scriptions of the various settings, the ever-ready questions 
of the children, who interrupt the story-teller, with their naive 
comments, add to the charm and interest of the book. The 
parallel drawn between Joseph and Jesus runs through the entire 


story. 


Our Lady’s Praises—Father P. J. Chandlery, S.J., whose “ Pil- 
grim Walks in Rome” will be remembered, has long been com- 
piling “a record of homage paid to Our Blessed Lady in all 
ages and throughout the world” which has lately been published 
under the title “ Mary’s Praise on Every Tongue” (Herder, 
2.25). In more than a hundred chapters, which it must have 
cost the author a great deal of reading and research to write, 
Father Chandlery shows how Mary was “greatly honored,” by 
God, the Angels, the Prophets, the Apostles, the Fathers, the 
Saints of every century, the Religious Orders, the arts and the 
professions, and by all races and nations. He then shows how 
she has been honored in popular devotions and practices of 
piety. A good index helps the reader to avail himself easily 
of the abundant information the book contains. In his chap- 
ter, ““ Mary Honored by Non-Catholic Writers,” Father Chand- 
lery quotes the following beautiful lines from Shelley, though 
they were not written of Our Lady: 


Seraph of Heaven! too gentle to be human, 
Veiling beneath that radiant form 

All that is of Woman insupportable in thee 

Of light, and love, and immortality! 

Sweet Benediction in the eternal Curse! 

Veiled Glory of this lampless Universe! 

Thou Moon beyond the clouds! Thou living Form 
Among the Dead! Thou Star above the Storm 
Thou Wonder and thou Beauty and thou Terror! 
Thou Harmony of Nature’s art! Thou Mirror 

In whom, as in the splendor of the Sun, 

All shapes look glorious which thou gazest on! 





Pamphlets and Booklets— The opening number of the Catholic 
Mind’s nineteenth volume contains the pastoral letter of the 
Rt. Rev. Timothy Corbett, D.D., Bishop of Crookston, on “ The 
Pope’s Infallibility.” The author shows how the Holy Father is 
Divinely protected from error when giving an ex cathedra 
decision on questions of faith or morals and proves how neces- 
sary and beneficial Papal infallibility is. The second article 
in the number is a translation of the Belgian Hierarchy’s recent 
letter of sympathy to the Bishops of Ireland in their struggle 
for the liberty of their country——An attractive “ Memorial 
of Terence McSwiney” (Gaelic Booklet Society, P. O. Box 
1729, Boston, $0.25; $15.00 a hundred) contains good pictures 
of that heroic “soldier of the Republic of Ireland and martyr 
in the cause of liberty,” and portraits of his widow and little 
daughter and gives a sketch of his career, the text of his 
stirring inaugural address and of his “ Message from Brixton 
Prison,” Senator David I. Walsh’s “Eulogy on the Hunger 
Strikers,” “Ireland’s Declaration of Independence” and other 
documents. E. M. Wilmot Buxton has written an attractive 
“Little Book of St. Francis and His Brethren” (Kenedy, $1.10) 
which Morris Meredith Williams has suitably illustrated. In 
fifteen short chapters we are told how St. Francis became 





poor for the, love of Christ, how he taught Brother 
Leo the secret of perfect joy, how he received the holy 
marks, and the other wonders of the Poverello’s beauti- 


ful life, ending with an account of his passing when St. Francis 
with a loud voice cried out: “ Welcome, Sister Death! Thou 
art to me the gate of life.” “ And just after the sun had set he 
died” while “a great company of larks sang Vespers over- 
head.”—Father M. F. Marcetteau, 
Young Seminarian’s Manual” 


S.S., has prepared “ The 


(St. Charles College Press, 
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Catonsville, Md.) for those aspiring to the priesthood. The 
little book contains well-chosen prayers, the laws of etiquette, 
instructions on the virtues, and counsels for the young priest. 
——Miss Amelia Coffin Hamill’s “The Miracle of Love” 
(Published by the Author, S. Figueron St., Los Angeles, $0.70) 
is a eulogy of St. Vincent de Paul and the admirable principles 
of social work he laid down, and an anonymous author has 
written readable sketches of some of his spiritual children, 
“ Blessed Louise de Marillac” and the four martyred “ Daugh- 
ters of Charity of Arras,” two booklets which may be obtained 
from St. Joseph’s Academy, Emmitsburg, Md. 


Recent Text-Books—In his “Histoire de la Philosophie,” 
(Quebec, Charrier & Dugal, $2.00), the Abbé Arthur Robert 
has written a very good manual for supplementary work in 
the course of philosophy. The book is designed for students 
and for educated laymen and is well adapted to its purpose. 
Clear, concise and Catholic, it covers the whole field, be- 
ginning with the seventh century before Christ and ending 
with Modernism. The plan of the work is uniform through- 
out: an exposition framed on broad lines and avoiding sub- 
tleties is given of each system, and this is followed by 
an appreciation. Careful revision and additions have added 
to the value of the first edition——‘“ Practical Physics” 
(Allyn & Bacon, $1.60), by Carhart and Chute is the latest 
book on high-school physics by two men who have written 
separate treatises on college physics. The volume discusses 
the latest practical applications of physics in the airplane, wire- 
less telephony and dynamo-electric machinery and the last sec- 
tion in the book is devoted to the gasolene-car with illustrations 
from the latest models——‘ The History of Education” 
(Houghton, Mifflin) by E. P. Cubberley, of Leland Stanford 
University, is an incredibly amateurish book, written to defend 
the Frussian theory that education is, and of right ought to be, 
nothing more than “a useful tool of the State.” Naturally the au- 
thor is not in sympathy with American ideals, his ignorance of 
the Constitution is at times exceedingly amusing, and the “Jesuit” 
bogey pervades the book——Mr. Willis Mason West in “ The 
Story of Modern Progress” (Allyn & Bacon, $2.00) though he 
of course tells youthful readers many things that are true also 
gives them such scraps of misinformation as these: “the first 
men were more helpless and brutelike than the lowest savage 
in the world today;” Christianity’s miraculous spread was the 
dying Empire’s supreme service; St, Peter is the “alleged 
founder of the Church at Rome”; scholasticism is “ mainly 
quibbles upon verbal distinctions”; Duns Scotus is “ useless”; 
in the Middle Ages “man as an individual counted for little” 
and “ignorance was the ger:ral rule”; “the Church used its 
tremendous power to stifle new scientific discoveries”; the 
Church “forced rising universities to forswear reason for au- 
thority”; “the English colonial system in America had not been 
cruel or tyrannical nor seriously hampering in industry”; “the 
Pope failed to speak out against the crimes of Germany and 
Austria in the World War”; Francesco Ferrer was an “ up- 
right and courageous thinker” whom the Clericals “convicted 
by the aid of forged papers, and killed.” The progress of the 
world here treated is mainly materialistic. The whole lack of 
Catholic atmosphere and the author’s strong pro-English bias 
make the book unacceptable to Catholic schools——“ Safeguards 
of Liberty” (Oxford University Press, $2.25) by W. B. Swaney 
is a very disappointing book. Beginning with a discussion of 
the Declaration of Independence, the author pauses to find in 
New England Puritanism “a dominant factor in the growth 
of civil and religious liberty,” and ends with a sketch of the 
life and works of President Wilson. Poorly conceived and 
poorly written, the book’s sole value lies in its quotations. 
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EDUCATION 


Education in New Zealand 


OME time ago, writing in America of the dangers that 

threatened Catholic schools in the United States, Father 
Paul L. Blakely, S.J., uttered the following serious warning to 
Catholics, and to non-Catholic, who recognize the disastrous 
moral, social, and political effects of banishing religion from 
the lives of the children: 


Czxsaristic domination over the schools will mean in the 
long run the complete triumph of education without God. 
Destroy the Catholic parish school, the only complete system 
in the United States which dares to teach the child something 
about God and His rights over His creatures, make other 
religious schools equally impossible, and how much Chris- 
tianity will be left in these United States by the year of Our 
Lord 2020? « Add the Federal tax under the Smith 
bill, increase the already heavy State tax, open in every 
ward new public schools housed in magnificent buildings, 
staff them with officers whose words are as music in the 
aS careless or climbing Catholics, and what will be the 
result: 


I have quoted the foregoing words because they convey a 
warning, which from experience, Catholics in New Zealand 
recognize as only too well founded. In order to emphasize 
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Father Blakely’s danger signal I shall try to outline briefly the 
conditions of education under the Government of this Dominion, 
and of the disastrous results that are the fruit of godless 
schools. 

Petty PERSECUTION 


6 Maes population of New Zealand is about a million and a 
quarter. Catholics are estimated to number one-seventh 
of the total population, and in round numbers 24,000 Catholic 
children attend Catholic schools. For these children not one 
penny of public money is given directly to the schools. Up to 
a year ago, a few Catholic teachers were allowed to travel free, 
short distances on the railways in order to teach children in 
outlying districts. A new Minister of Education was appointed 
recently, and almost his first act was to have that slight con- 
cession withdrawn from the Catholic teachers, who in every case 
were nuns. He took this step after an interview with a deputa- 
tion which included a man who was publicly horsewhipped for 
calumniating a dead nun. As Archbishop O’Shea put it, he 
was simply “ stampeded” by the bigots. 

At present, Catholic children who win scholarships in open 
competition are permitted to take them out in Catholic. secondary 
schools which are recognized as efficient. Attempts are now 
being made to deprive our children of even that right. A little 
more than a year ago the right was refused to children who 
wished to take out their scholarships in the Christian Brothers’ 
Schools, Dunedin; the reason alleged being that the schools 
were inefficient. That argument was met at once by publishing 
the results obtained by the Brothers’ pupils in public examina- 
tion, with a challenge to the Minister to name any State school 
which could rival our successes. In shamefaced fashion the 
Minister beat a retreat after such an exposure of dishonest 
dealing, and, for the time being, the scholarships were allowed. 
At present, under the new Minister, a determined effort is being 
made to have the scholarships withdrawn from all our schools; 
and considering that we have a Government in power which 
owes its triumph to the efforts of the Protestant Political Asso- 
ciation (the leader of which is the horsewhipped parson already 
referred to) there is little doubt that we shall suffer from this 
injustice. 


A GALLANT FIGHT 


N the “ Year Book” for 1917 we learn that the total expendi- 

ture on education amounted to 5s. per head of the popula- 
tion. It is now nearer to £2 per head. That means that 
Catholics are compelled to pay, in taxes for schools which they 
cannot in conscience recognize as fit for their children, a round 
sum of £300,000 annually, out of which they receive practically 
nothing for their own schools. They do, up to the present 
moment, receive indirectly a small sum through the few scholar- 
ships still allowed; but for the upkeep of the buildings and for 
the maintenance of the teachers they receive not one penny-piece. 
In a word, they are plundered by a Government which forces 
on the people a system of schools which are only acceptable to 
a portion of the population: in other words, sectarian institutions. 
Against this iniquity our handful of Catholics have been fighting 
for half a century. We are not numerous; our people are poor; 
but we have had to build our own schools and pay our own 
teachers, while at the same time paying for the upkeep of 
schools which we condemn and abhor as unworthy the support 
of an enlightened people. 


Resutts or “ GopLess ” SCHOOLS 


E are not alone in our attitude towards the godless schools 
of the State. The Anglicans and Presbyterians are be- 
ginning to realize the sad reason why the grass is growing 
on the paths to their churches. Secular education has killed 
religion in the Dominion. They are making a belated effort 
to provide their own parish schools, in which the children of 
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their denominations shall be taught their religion, but, so far, 
they have not taken a determined stand beside Catholics who 
alone are fighting for the future salvation of the people of 
this young Dominion. Magistrates have declared from the bench 
that they attribute the terrible growth of crime and vice to the 
lack of religious principles in the people. One magistrate, a 
non-Catholic, told me that every day he sat on the bench he 
was more and more convinced that only schools like ours could 
save New Zealand. But in spite of such warnings, the bigots, 
many of them preachers of the Nonconformist churches, are 
united against us. It would seem that they would rather see 
New Zealand a sink of corruption than consent to any measure 
whick might entail justice to Catholics. Our politicians are 
exactly the sort of men, as a rule, whom such bigots would put 
into power. They are men who think that they are hearing a 
foreign language if one speaks to them of principles. Ex- 
pediency is the only law they know and recognize. As an 
instance of this truth, the other day, on the evidence of a group 
of persons, led by the horsewhipped calumniator of the dead 
nun, a Cabinet Minister made a bitter attack on Catholic 
marriages, without troubling to hear first what we had to say 
concerning the misstatements of the bigots. The Government, 
in a word, is as bad as the “crooks,” to quote Lord Welby, 
that now rule the English people, and teach the Irish what 
Huns really are. 
A CAMPAIGN OF CALUMNY 


[7 is said that a people gets the government it deserves. I 

believe that to be true. We, in New Zealand, deserve what 
we have got. Labor at the last elections allowed itself to be 
split up by sectarian strife. Men and women who had lost 
sons and husbands and brothers in the war voted once more 
for the militarists who enforced conscription without giving the 
people a voice in the matter. Knowing that the so-called Reform 
party was a government for the profiteers, by the profiteers, and 
of the profiteers, the dupes again put them into power, mainly 
on account of the lies and calumnies of the P. P. A. agitators, 
who never ceased reviling Catholics during the war. Indeed, it 
is commonly accepted that this campaign of bigotry is organized 
in high places in order to distract the people’s attention from 
the real evils inflicted on New Zealand through misgovernment 
The Prime Minister is said to be an Orangeman; at any rate 
he hails from the Orange district of Limavaddy in Ulster. His 
lack of education, his foolish blustering, and his habit of falling 
back on personalities when pushed into a corner make him the 
laughing-stock of people who do not feel the seriousness of the 
position too keenly to find amusement in it. Like master, like 
man! He has surrounded himself with a group of incompetent 
and shuffling Ministers most of whom are even less worthy of 
respect than himself. With such a government what is one to 
expect but systematic pandering to the noisy bigots who boast 
that they put our placemen into power? 

Father Blakely asks how much Christianity will be found in 
the United States in the year of Our Lord 2020 if Catholic 
schools are heavily penalized. If one may judge from our 
experience here, the answer is that, apart from what may be 
judged by the struggling Catholic institutions, there will be 
little or none. 

DECLINE OF RELIGION 

HERE are a handful of God-fearing Protestants among us 

in New Zealand, but the sad truth is that among the non- 
Catholic masses religion is a thing of the past. Children, taught 
in school that religion is a matter of indifference, and of no 
importance in comparison with the geography of the British 
Empire, have grown up to be men and women for whom the 
Ten Commandments mean nothing. Children who have never 
been taught to regard all their thoughts, words, and actions in 
the light of an eternity of pain or happiness, are today men and 
women who know no law but self-indulgence, and for whom 
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restraint is impossible. Our divorce courts are thronged; our 
press reeks with records of crime and vice; there is rampant 
corruption in private and public life. The language that one 
hears in trains and public places is appalling. Vast numbers of 
young boys brought into camp from country districts were 
ruined before they ever left New Zealand through their fatal 
introduction to the “mud honey of the town.” There is lack 
of principle among all classes. Professors of our little univer- 
sities either through ignorance or through malice scoff at 
Revelation and teach material evolution as if it were proved 
beyond yea or nay. Manners are always rooted in morals; and 
it is enough to say that below a superficial veneer of civilization, 
our people are simply barbarous pagans. Consideration for old 
age, reverence even for parents, observance of the little trifles 
of courtesy that make life brighter for all, are confined to a 
few. Selfishness and love of pleasure have killed real kindness. 

Twenty years ago a committee of French experts, deputed to 
report on education, decided that sound moral training was 
essential for the salvation of France, and also that without a 
religious foundation moral training was impossible. They 
frankly attributed the decadence of France, the prevalence of 
anarchical principles, and the lack of morality among the masses, 
to schools that tried to do without God. After fifty years 
experience of similar institutions, we find in New Zealand 
precisely the same harvest of evil that undermined the welfare 
of France. Kill religion in the school and you will have that 
harvest in the United States too. 


Dunedin, New Zealand. James KELLy. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Principles and Facts 


ISTORY gives many instances of the struggle between 

principles and facts. On one side is a man who has posses- 
sion; on the other is a man who protests that the possession of 
the first man is wrong, and against “principle.” Royal preroga- 
tives, privileges of the nobility, ownership of slaves, ownership 
of the land, all these have been the objects of violent protests re- 
sulting in blood and revolution. I am writing from the point of 
view of a peace-loving law-abiding citizen. Capitalism today is 
like the man in possession, while an ever-increasing multitude 
is surging about him threatening and protesting his right to 
have and to hold. The times are perilous and the signs are 
plain. Will there and must there be bloodshed and revolution? 
The mistakes of the human race have resulted from our in- 
ability to see the other side of the controversy. A man dis- 
cerns a principle of civic conduct; for instance, democracy or 
the abolition of slavery. To this man there can be no question 
of the soundness and eternal verity of the principle. We agree 
and admit he is right. But what are the opposing facts? Auto- 
crats and men holding slaves, supported by law and possession. 


WEALTH AND POSSESSION 


ODAY we have numerous principles and theories as to how 

wealth should be distributed. What is the opposing fact? 
Needless to say, the wealth of the country is concentrated in 
the hands of a few men who are protected and supported by 
law. This lawful possession is a fact. There is no way of 
avoiding that conclusion. Some persons say that such concen- 
tration of wealth should be corrected. That is the very ques- 
tion troubling the world. How can an equitable distribution of 
wealth be obtained? Surely not by lawlessness. The lawful 
possession of wealth is a fact. Therefore the problem before 
the citizens of our United States is by what lawful means can 
an equitable distribution of wealth be obtained? Here again 
we have a struggle between principle and fact, viz: equitable 
distribution versus lawful possession. That this struggle may 
be carried on according to law and order and not with blood- 
shed and revolution is the hope and prayer of every man of good 
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will. When we look back to the old Roman times when men 
had the right of life and death over their fellow-creatures and 
even over the members of their own families, or to the feudal 
period, or to slavery days, we wonder how men could be so 
blind as to permit such things. What suffering, injustice, blood 
and tears throughout the centuries were necessary to make men 
see the right. Yet here we are today, again blinking in the 
darkness of capitalism, searching for facts upon which to turn 
the light of reason. 
S1tx EssentiaAs 


HAT are the essentials of a lawful distribution of 
wealth? I would submit six points. 

(1) It must be according to law and order 

(2) It must maintain freedom 

(3) It must retain incentive 

(4) It must not reward sloth 

(5) It must take immediate and first care of the laborer 

(6) It must encourage cooperation. 


Let us discuss these points in order. 

1. Whatever solution is decided upon must be enacted and 
enforced according to law and order in the State. This is neces- 
sary for the very stability of the government itself as well as 
for the security of its citizens.- 

2. The solution must recognize and provide for the protec- 
tion of those inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness inherent in man. Such rights are easily recognizable 
in a democracy and government which exist for and with con- 
sent of the individual and the family. 

3. The solution must leave the individual with the incentive 
to “build big,” and to dream and realize its dream. While 
society is satisfied when a man works to provide decently for 
himself and family, yet society itself benefits when its members 
exercise their talents to the utmost in lawful enterprise. If a 
law were passed that no man in the United States could possess 
more than $500,000, most of the industries would pass out of 
the control of those whose abilities made the industries what 
they are. 

4. The solution must not reward sloth. Not one cent should 
be taken from the richest man in the world if that cent will go 
to a lazy, slothful and wilful pauper. The problem of such a 
pauper is a matter for separate treatment, and properly should 
not be considered under equitable distribution of wealth. Sloth 
is a matter better considered in connection with penal laws. 

5. The solution should provide immediate and first care for 
the laborers. They must be raised up to a decent living. A 
standard of decent living should be determined, and no man 
should be allowed to drop below this line against his own will. 

6. The solution should encourage cooperation among the 
members of society. Some people when they hear the word 
“ cooperation ” think immediately of how this cooperation affects 
competition. It is evident that each man in the city of New 
York cannot have a separate and distinct kind of occupation 
from every other man in that city. That there are a great num- 
ber of lawyers is a matter of comment. These lawyers are in 
competition with each other in businéss-getting, ability, indus- 
try, and knowledge of the law, yet they co-operate to form 
associations for the good of the profession and the protection 
of its members and society. Co-operation means to live, to let 
live and to help live. 

THE SOLUTION 


HAT solution fulfils all those requirements? First, a 

living wage must be paid. Secondly, dividends in excess 
of the legal rate of interest should be prohibited. Thirdly, the 
earnings left over and available after provision for such wages 
and dividends should be split fifty-fifty between capital and 
labor. Fourthly, no salaries should be paid in excess of an 
amount agreed upon by capital and labor in each industry. 
Fifthly, all individual incomes from capital in excess of 
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$100,000 should be taken by the State as a tax upon income from 
capital. Sixthly, an inheritance tax should be levied to keep 
individual fortunes from becoming too great. 

The above is offered merely as a suggestion. It is a plain and 
simple plan. The result aimed at is patent. Of course, the main 
idea is that capital should not be guilty of usury at the expense 
of labor. The fair return for labor should be determined and 
paid, then the fair return for the use of every dollar should be 
determined and paid. Then anything left over should be split 
fifty-fifty between labor and capital. 

I believe this plan is consistent with law and order, with indi- 
vidual freedom, and with incentive to effort. It does not re- 
ward the slothful. It takes immediate and first care of the 
worker. And finally, it encourages cooperation between capital 
and labor. It is a plan that would fuse facts and principle, with- 
out bloodshed and revolution. Reason cannot tell us what sys- 
tem, if any, will follow the wage-system and capitalism. To- 
day the wage-system and capitalism are facts. With these facts 
we must use our reasons to determine what is fair as between 
the wage-earner and the capitalist. By the use of reason and 
not by bloodshed and revolution must we determine what is fair. 

Rogert E, SHorTALL. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The Sorrows of 
Ireland 


HE London Universe of December 17, 1920, contains this 
interesting item of news relative to Ireland: 


In addition to the letter from his Eminence Cardinal 
Mercier and the Bishops of Belgium, his Eminence Cardinal 
Logue has received letters of sympathy with the Irish people 
in their trials, and an earnest wish that their claims be settled 
with justice, bringing’a speedy return of peace, from the 
following Cardinals, Archbishops and_ Bishops: his 
Eminence Cardinal Cagiano de Azevedo, Chancellor of the 
Holy Roman Church; his Eminence Cardinal Maffi, Arch- 
bishop of Pisa; his Eminence Cardinal Lualdi, Arch- 
bishop of Palermo; Most Rev. Dr. Castelli, Archbishop of 
Fermo; Rt. Rev. Dr. Rodolfi, Bishop of Vicenza, Venetia; 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Beccegato, Bishop of Ceneda, Venetia; Most 
Rev. Dr. Ricard, Archbishop of Auch; Rt. Rev. Dr. Marty, 
Bishop of Montauban; and Rt. Rev. Dr. Calchi Novati, 
Bishop of Bobbio. 


The same issue of this paper carries a protest sent by Lord 
Kerr, in the name of the Catholic Union of Great Britain, to 
the Belgian Bishops. The Union is the association that set itself 
above the Irish Hierarchy in the matter of Irish conscription, 
and it now takes the Belgian Bishops to task for their expression 
of sympathy with Ireland. What the Bishop of Northampton 
thinks of this latest attempt on the part of laymen to instruct a 
Hierarchy in morals and manners is clear from this letter: 


Sir,—Lest silence should be construed as consent, and the 
whole body of English Catholics should be committed to the 
views on the Irish tragedy expressed in their latest motu 
proprio by the Catholic Union, addressed to Cardinal Mer- 
cier, ask space to repudiate, on my own behalf, (1) 
specifically and emphatically, the grave censure passed upon 
the Irish Bishops, who are infinitely better informed upon 
the facts of the case than their self-constituted critics, and 
who deserve all our sympathy and confidence in their official 
handling of a most perilous and perplexing politico-religious 
problem, and (2) generally, the purely ex parte statement 
of the situation, which is neither better nor worse than the 
claptrap of the secular party press. My sole motive in mak- 
ing this protest is to obviate, as far as lies in one person’s 
capacity, the serious danger to our own domestic solidarity 
and our cordial relations with our fellow-Catholics, in Ire- 
land and elsewhere, arising from what I feel to be the 
officious, though doubtless well-intentioned action of the 
Catholic Union. 


Bishop Amigo wrote an equally incisive letter of protest, and 
the Salford Federation sent a communication to the Irish 
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Hierarchy repudiating the action of the Catholic Union. If 
the members of the Catholic Union would only remember Catholic 
emancipation ! 





“The Superfluous 
Things ” 

N an excellent paper contributed to the current Atlantic by 
that discerning critic, Professor Stuart P. Sherman, he quotes 
with delicate irony the supposed speech of a “ progressive 
thinker” of today who was tolerant enough, after the American 
of tomorrow has been fed, clothed and housed, to let a word 
be said for art, music, literature, religion and the like, which 
the speaker termed “the superfluous things.” Referring then to 
a “popular” novelist of the day Professor Sherman observes: 


When Mr. Dreiser declares that God cares nothing for the 
Ten Commandments or for the pure in heart, he really 
means that inanimate nature cares nothing for them, and 
that the animal kingdom and he and the heroes of his 
book follow nature. But he denies a faith which in some 
fifty millions of native Americans survives the decay of 
dogma, and somehow, in attenuated form, keeps the country 
from going to the dogs. You have heard how the 
new writers propose to employ her [beauty’s] new leisure: 
in extending the ordinary man’s preoccupation with sex. 
You don’t, you will observe, by the emancipation of the arts 
from service to truth, morals and democracy—we don’t 
obtain a “disinterested” beauty. We obtain merely a beauty 
with different interests—serving “sensual gratification” and 
propagating the curiously related doctrine that God cares 
nothing for the Ten Commandments or for the pure in heart. 


“When the body is fed and sheltered,” remarks Professor 
Sherman, “there remains to be satisfied the inarticulate hungers 
of the heart” for music, literature, art, morality, patriotism, 
science and truth, and he ends his paper with an appeal to his 
readers to make our country one in which some great artist 
may find proper materials for a masterpiece of lasting beauty 
as was Lincoln’s renowned letter to Mrs. Bixby on the loss of 
her five sons in battle: “I pray that our Heavenly Father may 
assuage the anguish of your bereavement, and leave you only 
the cherished memory of the loved and lost, and the solemn 
pride that must have been yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice 
on the altar of freedom.” 





A Masonic Baptism 

SUBSCRIBER for America, resident in California, asks 

an explanation of the following item cut from a Los Angeles 
paper: 

In an impressive Masonic ceremony held for the first time 
on the Pacific coast, more than 100 children of Scottish Rite 
Masons of the Los Angeles consistory will be baptized next 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock by Perry W. Weidner, mas- 
ter, at the temple, 929 South Hope street. Cooperating in 
the Masonic baptismal ceremony Dean MacCormack, of St. 
Paul’s pro-Cathedral will officiate in the regular church 
baptism. 

If the facts be as stated, no one who knows the recent trend 
of Masonry will be surprised. Despite the protests of the more 
orthodox adherents of the Craft, it has long since tricked itself 
out with the feathers and other trappings of religion. Why 
should it not finally come into the open and, by implication at 
least, profess itself a religion, by simulating the Sacraments? On 
one occasion, in fact, the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons of the State of New York solemnly declared Masonry a 
religion. One Robert Kopp was expelled from the fraternity 
and appealed the case to the civil courts. The Supreme Court 
of the State, first, and the Appellate Division of the same court, 
secondly, upheld the expulsion. At the second trial counsel for 
the Lodge presented a “Brief and Points” from which this 


abstract is taken: 


The right to membership in the Masonic fraternity is very 
much like the right to membership in a church. Each re- 
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quires a candidate for admission to subscribe to certain arti- 
cles of religious belief as an essential prerequisite to mem- 
bership. Each requires a member to conduct himself there- 
after in accordance with certain religious principles. Each 
requires its members to adhere to certain doctrines of belief 
and action. The precepts contained in the “ Landmarks 
and the Charges of a Freemason” (see pages 92 to 100 of 
the “ Book of Constitutions,” edition of 1900) formulate a 
creed so thoroughly religious in character that it may well 
be compared with the formally expressed doctrine of many 
a denominational \church. The Masonic fraternity may, 
therefore, be quite properly regarded as a religious society, 
and the long line of decisions, holding that a religious so- 
ciety shall have sole and exclusive jurisdiction to determine 
matters of membership, should be deemed applicable to the 
Masonic fraternity. (Italics inserted.) 


In view of this statement a Masonic religious ceremony is not 
so surprising after all. 





Steps Toward 
Caesarism 

Hew most startling fact in American life today is that our 

form of government is gradually being changed into a 

monarchy of a most hateful type, and that our representatives at 

Washington are actually aidingsin the change. Passing over 

the Smith-Towner bill, establishing Federal control of the 

schools, the Chicago Evening Post offers the following criticism 

on the Capper-Fess physical education bill and the Sheppard- 
Towner maternity bill. 


The Fess physical education bill also creates a 
division of child-hygiene, under control of the surgeon- 
general, the duties of which include “ practical administra- 
tive demonstrations relating to health in infants and in chil- 
dren, and to child-bearing.” The power and the authority 
conferred on the public health service over children and 
mothers are too broadly and indefinitely expressed. Com- 
pulsory medical examination and treatment are implied in 
the measure. State medicine is contrary to the principles 
of liberty on which this government is founded. There is 
a vast difference between physical education and culture, 
and medical examination and compulsory treatment. Ten 
million five hundred thousand dollars are annually appro- 
priated by the Fess bill. This vast sum may well appall the 
already heavy-burdened taxpayer. In addition to this the 
States must raise p. equal sum, making a grand total of 
more than $20,000 

Most persons aoe with the provisions of the Sheppard 
maternity bill for educating mothers. 


Except, of course, those old-fashioned persons who believe that 
the Constitution of the United States is still in force, and who 
know that the Constitution gives the Federal Government no 
authority whatever to organize a school for mothers. But the 
Post continues: 


But the bill does not stop at education. It provides that 
the Government may supply medical treatment “when 
necessary.” The wording is too ambiguous, and admits of 
too broad interpretation. Does it mean that women must 
submit to examination and treatment whether desired or 
not! 

. Choice in regard to treatment of disease is as 
much a matter of personal opinion and right as choice in 
religion. Let us not adopt laws that savor of “too much 
paternalism, too much bureaucracy, too much infringement 
of the individual’s right to construct his own life within our 
American standards of reason and justice.” 


As far as progressiveness is concerned, the man who wrote 
the absurd criticisms just quoted, is living in the Stone Age. 
Does he not know that after the war for freedom, we are 
taking over from monarchical Europe the theory that the Gov- 
ernment is all, and that the citizen may exist only in complete 
submission to Federal school teachers, Federal nurses, Federal 
physical directors and examiners, none of whom need be physi- 
cians, Federal accoucheurs, and above all, Federal tax-gatherers 


for the sustenance of an army of Federal bureaucrats? 
‘ 














